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Origin  of  the  Institution. 

The  Act  of  Congress  under  which  the  State  of  Montana 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  set  aside  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  public  domain  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  state  normal  school.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  plan  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Montana  has  passed  acts  establish- 
ing the  State  Normal  School,  locating  it  at  Dillon,  providing 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  appropriating  money  to  de- 
fray its  expenses.  The  first  building  was  completed  and 
the  school  opened  in  1897. 

By  an  act  of  the  Eighth  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
became  a  law  Feb.  25th,  1903,  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  the  Montana  State  Normal  College. 

Purpose  of  the  Institution. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  fit  young  people  for 
teaching,  especially  in  order  to  provide  the  public  schools  of 
Montana  with  teachers  properly  equipped  both  with  instruc- 
tion and  with  professional  training. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  not 
to  teach  geography  and  arithmetic,  but  to  teach  children.  It 
is  therefore  essential  for  the  teacher  to  understand  the  child, 
the  nature  of  his  mind  and  the  laws  of  its  development,  and 
to  learn  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  actual  teaching 
of  the  child.  All  this  must  be  accomplished  through  a 
thorough  study  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  supplemented 
by  careful  and  systematic  observation  of  good  teaching,  and 
finally  by  actual  practice  in  teaching  under  competent  super- 
vision. 
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It  still  remains  true,  however,  that  geography,  arithme- 
tic, and  various  other  branches  of  study,  are  the  principal 
vehicles  through  which  the  teacher's  work  is  accomplished. 
The  teacher  must  therefore  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
these  subjects.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  know  as 
much  of  these  subjects  as  he  will  have  occasion  to  teach. 
Successful  teaching,  even  in  elementary  grades,  requires  a 
strong  grasp  of  the  subject  in  its  broader  relations.  In  other 
words,  scholarship  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  teacher. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Two  principal  courses  of  study  are  offered.  The  degree 
course  leads  in  four  years  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Peda- 
gogy. This  course  affords  abundant  preparation  for  the 
technical  work  of  teaching,  and  also  gives  the  teacher  a  fair 
equipment  of  general  culture.  The  three  years  course  in- 
cludes most  of  the  professional  work  of  the  degree  course, 
but  iess  of  general  culture  and  of  the  more  advanced  peda- 
gogical study.  Students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching, 
may  make  this  a  four  years  course  (without  a  degree,)  by 
taking  additional  work  in  higher  mathematics  and  science. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Facilities  are  offered  for  graduates  of  this  institution  or 
of  colleges  or  normal  schools  of  equivalent  grade,  to  pursue 
more  advanced  courses,  especially  with  a  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  principalships  andsuperintendencies.  This  course 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy,  and  is  more  fully 
described  under  the  subject  of  degrees. 

Preparatory  Course. 

As  there  are  pupils  in  some  rural  districts  whose  local 
schools  do  not  fit  them  for  entrance  to  a  normal  school,  a 
preparatory  course  of  one  year  is  offered,  to  enable  such  stu- 
dents to  complete  their  preparation. 
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Only  a  limited  number  can  be  received  in  the  prepara- 
tory department,  and  applications  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  of  their  reception.  As  a  rule,  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  whose  homes  are  not  within  easy  reach  of  good  high 
schools. 

Special  Courses. 

A  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  normal  training  is 
held  by  many  persons,  who  suppose  that  method  work  con- 
sists of  clever  devices  which  can  easily  be  explained  and 
illustrated,  so  that  any  intelligent  person  can  quickly  learn 
to  copy  the  devices  and  advantageously  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. It  ought  to  be  understood  that  normal  courses  in 
method  must  be  a  sham  unless  they  are  based  on  intelligent 
comprehension  of  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles. 
The  Normal  College  cannot  undertake  to  instruct  in  method 
those  who  lack  this  basis.  Special  students  must  not  ex- 
pect, therefore,  to  be  admitted  to  classes  in  method,  obser- 
vation, and  practice  without  the  preparation  afforded  by  the 
earlier  years  of  the  course. 

Special  courses  in  training  are  offered,  however,  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers, — a  more  advanced  course  for  those  who 
wish  to  supplement  previous  normal  school  training,  and  an 
elementary  course  for  those  who  are  not  normal  graduates. 
The  latter  should  be  reminded,  however,  that  no  amount  of 
method  work  will  enable  people  to  teach  that  of  which  they 
are  themselves  ignorant,  and  without  due  preparation  such 
a  course  would  be  profitless.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  these  special  courses  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,after 
many  of  the  short  term  schools  have  closed.  Those  inter- 
ested should  correspond  with  the  president  for  more  detailed 
information. 

Pupils  who  are  not  pursuing  a  normal  course,  but  wish 
to  prepare  for  examination  for   a  county  or  state  certificate, 
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may  enter  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  year  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  president,  join  such  classes,  already  or- 
ganized, as  their  acquirements  fit  them  for. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  take  such  special  courses  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  where  necessity  compels  them  to  teach  for  a 
time  to  earn  the  means  for  completing  a  thorough  course. 

In  view  of  the  ample  facilities  which  the  State  has  pro- 
vided, and  the  very  small  cost,a  teacher  who  has  not  enough 
ambition  to  be  willing  to  make  the  small  sacrifice  necessary 
to  devote  two  or  three  years  to  preparation  for  the  profes- 
sion, is  unworthy  of  the  teacher's  calling. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Students  who  have  passed  the  Eighth  Grade  Examina- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
are  admitted  to  the  Preparatory  Course  without  further  ex- 
amination. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Three  and  Four  Years 
Courses  are  admitted  on  any  one  of  the  following  conditions  : 

i.  Certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  this  college. 

2.  Diploma  from  any  accredited  high  school  in  Mon- 
tana. 

3.  Applicants  who  have  either  partly  or  wholly  com- 
pleted the  course  of  a  university,  college  or  state  normal 
school  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  admitted 
without  examination.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  appli- 
cants must  file  with  the  faculty  certificates  from  such  educa- 
tional institutions,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  work  satis- 
factorily completed  by  the  applicant  in  such  school.  This 
work  must  embrace  in  every  subject  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  the  work  required  for  the  completion  of  the  Preparatory 
Course  in  this  institution. 
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4.  Examination  by  the  faculty  on  all  the  work  of  the 
preparatory  course. 

Credits  for  Advanced  Standing. 

Graduates  of  the  better  high  schools  are  often  found  to 
have  accomplished  in  the  high  school  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  normal  courses.  Where  this  can  be  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  faculty  to  have  been  done,  pupils  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  without  repeating  any  of  this 
work.  The  great  variety  in  the  courses  of  different  high 
schools  makes  any  general  statement  at  present  impractic- 
able, but  pupils  may  expect  as  liberal  treatment  in  this  res- 
pect as  is  consistent  with  high  ideals  of  scholarship.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  studies  pursued  in 
the  high  school  are  not  always  the  equivalent  of  subjects  of 
the  same  name  in  the  normal  course.  This  is  especially  true 
of  science  work  done  where  laboratory  facilities  are  vei'3 
limited. 

Full  credit  will  be  allowed  for  equivalent  work  done  a* 
the  University  of  Montana  or  at  the  Montana  Agricultural 
College. 

Standings  from  similar  institutions  in  other  states  may 
be  recognized  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty.  Applications 
for  credits  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

Diplomas. 

A  diploma  from  the  Montana  State  Normal  College  au- 
thorizes the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  Montana 
for  three  years  without  examination.  Life  diplomas  are 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  without  examina- 
tion, to  all  graduates  of  a  Four  Years  Course  after  they  have 
taught  successfully  in  the  state  for  one  year,  and  to  gradu- 
ates of  a  Three  Years  Course  after  two  years  of  successful 
experience. 
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Degrees. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  the  four  years  degree  course. 

The  Master's  Degree 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy  is  not  granted  indis- 
criminately to  all  who  may  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  but 
is  a  mark  of  distinction  conferred  for  special  merit.  The 
minimum  requirements  are  that  a  candidate  shall  already 
have  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  Montana  State  Normal 
College,  or  from  some  other  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized character  and  standing,  and  must  spend  at  least  one 
year  in  resident  graduate  study  at  the  Montana  State  Nor- 
mal College. 

During  this  year  the  work  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
a  major  and  a  minor.  The  major  must  in  all  cases  be  taken 
in  the  department  of  pedagogy,  and  will  be  equivalent  ap- 
proximately to  twelve  lecture  or  recitation  hours  per  week. 

The  minor  subject  will  require  approximately  half  as 
much  work  as  the  major,  and  in  the  case  of  candidates  who 
are  bachelors  of  pedagogy,  may  be  selected  from  any  depart- 
ment of  the  college.  Candidates  whose  bachelors'  degrees 
are  in  arts,  science,  philosophy  or  letters,  may  be  required 
to  take  the  minor  as  well  as  the  major  in  the  department  of 
pedagogy,  unless  they  have  made  a  specialty  of  pedagogy 
in  their  undergraduate  courses. 

Before  receiving  the  master's  degree,  a  candidate  must 
present  to  the  faculty  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  subject, 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  faculty,  along  lines  of  peda- 
gogical investigation,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  graduate  work  pursued. 

No  single  course  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates,  but 
selections  will  be  made  in  view  of  the  candidate's  previous 
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work,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  special  end  in  view. 
On  consultation  with  the  faculty,  selection  may  be  made  by 
graduate  students  from  among  the  courses  designated  as 
graduate  courses  in  the  description  of  the  work  in  the  var- 
ious departments. 

Kindergarten  Certificates. 

The  law  of  Montana  reposes  in  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege the  sole  power  to  issue  certificates  authorizing  persons 
to  teach  in  public  kindergartens.  Applicants  should  address 
the  President  of  the  Montana  State  Normal  College,  and  if 
graduates  of  kindergarten  courses,  enclose  copies  of  their 
credentials. 


w/! a_ 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Course  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 


First  Year. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 


English  (Theme 

Writing-). 

Physiography,  %  term. 

Chemistry. 

Introductory  Biolog-y,  lA  term. 

Alg-ebra  II. 

Anatomy,  }/>  term. 

Ancient  Histor3' 

Plane  Geometry. 

Drawing-. 

Medieval  History. 
Eng-lish. 

Second  Year. 


German  I. 

German  II. 

Solid  Geometty  and  Trigonometry. 

Algebra  III. 

Modern  History. 

Physics. 

Eng-lish  (Types  of  Literature). 

History  of  American  Literature. 

Music. 

Music. 

Third  Year. 


German  III. 

German  IV. 

Economics. 

Sociology,  or  Latin.* 

Physiology  and  Neurology,  %  term. 

Psychology,  and  Analj'tics  of  Meth- 

Psychology, %  term. 

od. 

English  (Philology),  or  Latin.* 

Botany  or  Zoology. 

Observation. 

Observation. 

Fourth  Year. 


Ethics,  School  Hygiene,  and  School 

History    of    Education,  and    School 

Law. 

Management. 

Pedagogical  Readings,  or  Latin.* 

Geology,  or  Latin.* 

Special  Method. 

Special  Method. 

Practice. 

Practice. 

*Latin  may  be  taken  only  b}T  those  who  will  pursue  the  study  for  at  least 
two  vears. 
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This  outline  indicates  little  more  than  the  names  of 
subjects  studied,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken  up. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  subject  is  studied  pri- 
marily from  the  point  of  view  of  training  for  the  teacher's 
profession,  and  the  fact  that  a  subject  of  the  same  name 
may  have  been  studied  previously  in  the  high  school,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  study  of  that  subject  may  be 
omitted  from  the  Normal  course. 


The  Three  Years  Course. 

First  Year. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 


English  (Theme  Writiugj. 

Physiography,  %  term. 

Chemistry. 

•    Introductoo*  Biology,  l 

2  term. 

Algebra  II. 

Anatomy,  L/2  term. 

Ancient  History. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Drawing-. 

Medieval  History. 
English, 

Second  Year. 


Ph3Tsiology  and  Neurology,  %  term. 

Psychology*,  and  Analytics  of  Meth- 

Psychology*, ]/$  term. 

od. 

Solid  Geometry*  and  Trig-onometry. 

Algebra  III. 

Modern  History. 

Physics,  aiul  Geography*. 

English  (Tj-pes  of  Literature.) 

Histon*  of  American  Literature. 

Music  and  Observation  alternate  throughout  the  3*ear. 


Third  Year. 


Economics. 

Botany  or  Zoology. 

Ethics,  School  Hygiene,  and  School 

History   of    Education, 

and    School 

Law. 

Management. 

Special  Method. 

Special  Method. 

Practice. 

Practice. 
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Scientific  Course. 

First  Year. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 


English  (Theme  Writing-). 

Phjsiography,  %  term. 

Chemistry. 

Introductoo7  Biology,  yz  term. 

Algebra  11. 

Anatomy,  y%  term. 

Ancient  History. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Drawing-. 

Medieval  History. 

English. 

Second  Year. 

Economics. 

Botany. 

Solid  Geometrj-  and  Trigonometry. 

Algebra  III. 

Modern  History. 

Physics. 

English  (Types  of  Literature.) 

History  of  American  Literature. 

Music. 

Music. 

Third  Year. 


Advanced  Trigonometry. 

Calculus  I. 

Ethics,  School  Hygiene,  and  School 

History   of    Education,  and    School 

Law. 

Management. 

Physiology  and  Neurology,  %  term. 

Psychology,  and  Analytics  of  Meth- 

Psychology, }£  term. 

od. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Zoology. 

Observation. 

Observation. 

Fourth  Year. 


Astrophysics. 

Analytic  Mechanics. 

Calculus  II. 

Geology. 

Special  Method. 

Special  Method. 

Practice. 

Practice. 

Preparatory  Course. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 


Grammar  and  Composition. 
Elementao'  Physics  and  Physiology. 

History  of  the  United  States. 
Arithmetic. 


Composition. 
Geography. 
Civics. 
Algebra  I. 


Reading  and  Penmanship  alternately. 


o 


o 
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Description  of  the  Courses. 

Department  of  Education  and  Training. 


Undergraduate  Courses. 

The  vvork  of  these  departments  covers  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  It  begins  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
junior  year  in  both  courses  with  the  observation  of  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  Dillon. 

1.  Observation. 

From  six  to  eight  students  form  an  observation  section 
which  studies,  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor,  one  or 
more  recitations  in  the  public  school.  Careful  notes  are 
taken  and,  after  the  recitation  is  over,  the  work  under  ob- 
servation is  thoroughly  discussed.  This  observation  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  the  study  of  psychology  and  theoreti- 
cal pedagogy,  the  object  being  to  build  up  from  a  concrete 
study  of  actual  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  practice  of  teaching.  i  hour  a  week 
through  the  junior  year. 

2.  Psychology. 

Two  courses  are  offered  in  elementary  psychology,  one 
for  students  of  the  four  years  course,  the  other  for  students 
of  the  three  years  course.  In  both  courses  the  work  occupies 
the  last  seven  weeks  of  the  first  semester  and  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  second  semester.  The  aim  of  each  is  to  give 
students  a  working  knowledge  of  those  conceptions  of  modern 
psychology  upon  which  educational  theory  and  practice  are 
based.       Special   emphasis   is   laid  upon  active  attention  as 
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the  essential  condition  of  the  higher  as  contrasted  with  the 
lower  mental  processes.  The  functional  view  of  mind  is 
kept  steadily  in  the  foreground.  The  work  for  the  four  years 
students  (Course  2a)  presupposes  the  foundations  in  physi- 
cal and  biological  science  which  have  previously  been  laid. 
Stout's  Manual  of  Psychology  forms  the  framework  of  the 
course,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  collateral 
readings,  the  vork  of  Titchener,  James,  Wundt  and  SuMy 
being  drawn  upon  most  frequently.  For  the  three  years 
students  a  more  elementary  course  is  offered,  embodying 
lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned  readings,  with  Titchen- 
er' s  Primer  of  Psychology  as  a  text.  In  both  courses  the 
class  work  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  exercises  in  ex- 
perimental psychology,  four  periods  a  wjek  being  devoted 
to  class  work  and  two  to  laboratory  work. 

DR.  BAGLEY,  assisted  by 

Dr.  Squire  and  Prof.  Ruediger. 

3     Analytics  of  Method. 

This  course  follows  psychology  and  occupies  the  last 
thirteen  weeks  of  the  junior  year  in  both  courses.  Follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis  of  the  work:  (a)  The  place  of  education  in 
the  life  process;  the  aim  of  education;  the  functions  of  in- 
struction, (b)  The  direct  method:  inductive  and  deductive 
processes;  the  law  of  apperception  and  its  pedagogical  appli- 
cations; apperception  and  attention  ;  the  principle  of  im- 
itation, (c)  The  indirect  method:  the  function  of  lan- 
guage; verbalism  and  its  dangers;  auxiliary  devices  used  in 
the  indirect  method,  (d)  Lessons:  the  quiz  lesson,  the  drill 
lesson,  the  review  lesson,  the  study  lesson  and  the  develop- 
ment lesson;  method  of  the  recitation,  (e)  Classification  of 
studies  on  the  basis  of  method.  The  work  of  the  course  is 
based  upon  observation  in  the  schoolroom  and  upon  the  pre- 
vious work  in  psychology.       It  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
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and  readings.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  attention 
is  given  to  the  preparation  and  criticism  of  lesson  plans.  4 
periods  a  week  class  work  and  2  periods  a  week  devoted  to 
further  work  in  experimental  psychology  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  attention,  association,  memory,  habit,  and  other 
chapters  of  educational  psychology. 

DR.  BAGLEY  and  DR.  SQUIRE. 

4-9.    Special  Methods  and  Training. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  senior  class  is  divided 
into  three  sections  for  special  methods  and  training.  Section 
A  spends  the  first  thirteen  weeks  in  primary  methods  and  in 
practice  in  the  grades  1,  II  and  III B.  Section  B  spends  the 
first  thirteen  weeks  in  the  study  of  special  methods  of 
Grades  III  A,  IV,  V  and  VI  B  and  in  practice  teaching  in 
these  grades.  Section  C  during  the  same  period,  is  at  work 
in  grades  VI  A,  VII  and  VIII,  and  the  special  methods  of  these 
grades  form  the  basis  of  the   methods   work  for  this  section. 

The  practice  teaching  is  at  all  times  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  training  department.  Each  student  in 
training  spends  either  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  session 
in  the  grade-room  to  which  he  is  assigned.  He  is  expected 
to  aid  the  regular  grade  teaa  er  in  every  possible  way  in 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  room,  to  observe  care- 
fully the  teacher's  methods  and  devices,  and  to  be  personal- 
ly responsible  for  the  conduct  ot  one  recitation  each  day. 
The  plan  for  this  lesson  is  submitted  for  criticism  on  the  day 
preceding  the  recitation.  The  students  and  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  the  section  work  over  the  lesson-plan  together, 
and  meet  for  criticism  after  the  recitation.  As  the  student 
develops  in  proficiency,  the  work  of  preparation  is  left  more 
and  more  in  his  hands,  but  the  instructor  is  always  present 
during  the  recitation  and  a  discussion  of  the  work  always 
succeeds  the  recitation. 
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Each  course  in  special  methods  continues  for  thirteen 
weeks.  The  instructors  then  change  sections  and  repeat  the 
same  work  during  the  next  thirteen  weeks.  Each  instructor 
is  thus  enabled  to  specialize  in  the  work  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed and  to  give  it  closer  attention  than  would  be  possible 
if  his  energies  were  dispersed  over  a  wider  field.  All  the 
training  work  is,  however,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  director,  who  also  acts  as  superintendent  of  the  Dillon 
public  schools.  The  training  work  and  the  special  methods 
together  count  for  two  periods  daily  throughout  the  year. 
Practice  teaching  is  not  begun,  however,  until  some  theore- 
tical work  has  been  given  in  the  special  methods  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  taught. 

DR.  SQUIRE,  Primary  Methods  and  Training. 

DR.  BaGLEY,  Intermediate  Methods  and  Training. 

PROF.  RUEDIGER,  Grammar  Methods  and  Training. 

Special  lectures  in  the  methods  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects are  given  to  the  seniors  by  Professor  Monroe  (geography 
and  physiography,)  Professor  Fenner  (arithmetic,)  Profes- 
sor Allen  (nature  study,)  Professor  Carson  (English)  and 
Professor  Mott  (history). 

10.    Ethics. 

The  subject  matter  is  presented  from  the  modern  ener- 
gistic  point  of  view,  and  the  nature  and  function  of  ethics, 
the  psychologkal  basis,  both  as  to  feeling  and  volition,  and 
the  snmmimi  b&nwn  or  social  ideal  are  considered.  The 
positions  of  a  few  of  the  leading  historical  and  contemporary 
schools  are  studied  in  comparison,  and  criticized  in  the  light 
of  the  accepted  theory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
principles  of  moral  education  and  their  application,  and  the 
function  of  the  school  in  society  as  a  potent  factor  in  mould- 
ing the  ideals  of  the  rising   generation    is  impressed.     Thil- 
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ly's  Introduction  to  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  readings.      Alternate  days  through  the  ist  sem- 
ester. Prof.  Ruediger. 
II.    School  Hygiene. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  command 
of  those  principles  which  are  needed  for  the  solution  of 
problems  in  hygiene  arising  under  actual  school  conditions. 
The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  Those  questions 
which  pertain  to  school  surroundings,  e.  g.  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  furniture,  and  sanitation.  (2)  The  child:  peri- 
odical changes  of  growth,  motor  mechanism,  postures,  nutri- 
tion, the  nervous  system,  the  special  senses,  and  diseases. 
(3)  Instruction;  in  which  the  school  program,  fatigue,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  recreation  are  considered  from  the  hygienic 
standpoint.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  determination 
of  those  defects  of  vision  and  hearing  in -school  children 
which  may  be  overlooked  and  form  a  source  of  trouble  un- 
less the  teacher  is  able   to  detect  them. 

The  psychological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  mak- 
ing tests  and  carrying  on  investigations  in  school  hygiene. 
Kotelmann's  School  Hygiene  is  used  as  a  text.  It  is  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  collateral  readings  from  Burgerstein 
and  other  leading  authorities.  Alternate  days  through  the 
first  semester.  Dr.  SQUIRE,  assisted  by  DR.  BAGLEY. 

12.    School  Law. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  is  given,  accompanied  with 
readings  and  quizzes.  The  practical  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
those  who  are  about  to  become  teachers  with  their  legal  re- 
lations to  their  pupils,  school  officers,  and  the  community. 
Last  part  of  first  semester.  Pres.  Swain. 

13.    History  of  Education. 

An  outline  of  the  development  of  educational  institu- 
tions and  theories,  based   upon   Cubberly's  Syllabus  of  Lee- 
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tures  on  the  History  of  Education.  Laurie's  Pre-Christia?i 
Education  and  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy  are  used  as 
texts.  During  the  course  each  student  is  required  to  make 
either  a  special  study  of  some  classic  of  the  educational  re- 
formers, or  an  extended  study  of  some  limited  period  of  edu- 
cational history  from  whatever  sources  may  be  available. 
3  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester.  DR.  SQUIRE. 

14.  School  Management. 
The  course  in  school  management  forms  the  capstone  of 
the  theoretical  work  of  the  professional  department.  The 
various  problems  connected  with  the  mechanics  of  teaching: 
arrangement  of  the  daily  program;  relation  of  school  and 
teacher  to  parents  and  to  the  community  at  large;  details  of 
discipline;  motives  and  incentives  to  study;  rewards  and 
punishments;  etc.  The  theoretical  discussions  in  class  are 
supplemented  and  illustrated  by  concrete  cases  in  the  daily 
training  work.     2  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Dr.  Bagley. 


Graduate  Courses. 


Genetic  Psychology. 

The  history  of  the  mental  development  of  the  child, 
with  a  detailed  and  critical  review  of  the  literature,  experi- 
mental and  theoretical,  upon  the  following  topics:  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system,  characteristics  of  the  chief 
periods  in  the  child's  development,  development  of  the 
special  senses,  mental  elaboration,  educative  instincts,  the 
process  of  learning,  movement,  habit,  language,  the 
emotions,  the  esthetic  and  social  feelings,  development  of 
self-consciousness  and  of  the  moral  sense.  Lectures,  read- 
ings and  discussions.      3  hours  a  week,  1st  semester. 

Dr.  Squire. 
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Advanced  Educational  Psychology. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  following  mental  func- 
tions: attention,  and  apperception,  fatigue,  habit,  memory, 
action  and  language.  Each  of  these  topics  will  be  taken  up 
from  an  educational  standpoint  and  the  aim  will  be  to  glean 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  the  facts  and  principles 
which  can  be  applied  to  educational  practice.  3  hours  a 
week,  2nd  semester.  DR.  BAGLEY. 

Evolution  and  Education. 

A  study  of  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  on 
education,  comprising  (a)  a  general  sketch  of  organic  evolu- 
tion; (b)  the  place  of  mind  in  human  evolution;  and 
(c)  a  philosophy  ot  education  based  upon  evolutionary  prin- 
ciples. Lectures,  supplemented  by  prescribed  reading  in 
the  classics  of  evolution.  1  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  DR.  Bagley. 

Educational  Systems 

A  comparative  study  of  the  school  systems  of  the  United 
States,  Ontario,  England,  Germany  and  France.  Lectures, 
reading  and  discussions.  3  hours  a  week,  1st  semester,  2 
hours  a  week  2d  semester.  Dr.  SQUIRE. 

School  Organization  and  Supervision. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  school  administration,  the 
structure  of  the  course  of  study,  educational  values,  the 
principles  of  supervision,  school  economy,  details  of  man- 
agement, discipline*  etc.  Lectures  and  discussions,  supple- 
mented by  actual  practice  in  supervision  and  critic  work.  2 
hours  a  week  1st  semester,    3   hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Dr.  Bagley. 

Thesis  Work. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master  of  pedagogy 
will  prepare  a  thesis   based  upon  original   investigation  in 
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one  of  the  following  fields:  educational  psychology,  genetic 
psychology,  school  hygiene,  history  of  education,  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  mathematics,  language,  geography, 
science  or  history.  For  experimental  investigations  apparat- 
us that  is  not  already  in  the  laboratory  will  be  procured. 
The  library  facilities  will  be  increased  to  meet  all  legiti- 
mate demands  and  arrangements  will  be  made  with  other  li- 
braries for  the  loan  of  special  works,  monographic  and  peri- 
odical literature,  etc.,  which  may  not  be  on  the  market. 
Pedagogical  Conference. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  together  with  the  teachers  in 
the  city  schools  and  in  the  county  high  school  have  organized 
a  pedagogical  conference  which  meets  fortnightly  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  questions.  This  conference  takes  the 
form  of  a  seminary  and  aims  to  do  thorough  and  systematic 
work.  Graduate  students  will  be  welcome  at  its  meetings 
and  are  urged  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
Practice  Teaching. 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  who  have  not  taught  will  be 
expected  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  practice  teaching 
under  the  supervision  of  the  training  department. 

Undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  elementary  psy- 
chology (including  laboratory  work),  history  of  education, 
ethics,  analytics  of  method,  school  management  and  hygiene 
and  special  methods.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduate 
students. 


Department  of  Social  Science. 

I.     Economics. 

This  study  aims  particularly  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  main  course  of  industrial  development.  For  this 
purpose  England  and   the    United   States   furnish   the  most 
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practical  field.  The  former  presents  a  picture  of  gradual  and 
almost  unbroken  development,  chiefly  within  historical 
times,  from  the  crude  beginnings  of  primitive  industry  to  the 
most  advanced  and  complex  industrial  organization;  the  lat- 
ter, by  the  phenomenon  of  a  constantly  receding  frontier 
offers  the  spectacle  of  all  grades  of  industrial  life  in  existence 
at  the  same  time  and  in  more  or  less  immediate  connection 
with  each  other.  This  historical  study  is  followed  by  a 
closer  survey  of  present  industrial  organization. 

The  library  contains  a  large  selection  of  standard  works 
on  general  political  economy  and  monographs  on  special  top- 
ics, and  the  study  is  carried  on  largely  through  assigned 
readings   and    discussions  From    the   starting   point   of 

human  wants  as  the  basis  of  economic  science,  the  influence 
of  wants  in  giving  impetus  and  direction  to  industrial  activ- 
ity is  studied,  and  the  various  forms  of  that  activity,  especi- 
ally in  the  organization  of  capital,  of  labor  and  of  exchange, 
and  the  forces  which  determine  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
are  discussed.  Current  economic  problems  are  touched,  less 
with  a  view  of  offering  complete  solutions  than  of  observing 
the  causes  of  these  problems,  the  factors  involved,  and  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  speedy  and  satisfactory 
settlement.  5  hours  a  week,  1st  semester.  PRES.  Swain. 
2.    Sociology. 

Social  phases  of  education  are  coming  to  receive  more 
recognition  than  formerly.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  the  intimate  connection  between  race  history  and 
the  mental  development  of  the  child,  the  well-prepared 
teacher  must  comprehend  something  of  the  course  of  race 
development.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  so  much  to 
discuss  various  theories  of  social  organization,  as  it  is  to 
gain  practical  help  on  the  problem  of  education.  Beginnin  g 
with  a  survey  of  primitive   institutions,  this  study  presents 
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an  outline  of  their  evolution  to  the  stage  reached  in  modern 
society.  While  designed  primarily  for  undergraduates,  this 
course  is  also  open  to  graduate  students.  5  hours  a  week, 
2nd  semester.  PRES.  Swain. 


Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

I.     Preparatory  Physics. 

Such  a  course  is  given  in  this  subject  as  will  enable 
students  to  do  intelligent  work  in  chemistry,  physiography 
and  such  of  the  natural  sciences  offered  in  the  first  year  of 
the  normal  course. 

Recitations,  lectures  and  experimental  work  in  the  la- 
boratory are  included.  Only  the  simple  work  in  the  making 
and  manipulation  of  apparatus  is  undertaken.  The  work 
offered  is  based  upon  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
and  other  texts  of  similar  grade.  The  work  offered  here  is 
such  as  will  prepare  one  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  coun- 
ty teacher's  certificate.  5  hours  a  week,  1st  half  of  1st 
semester.  PROF.  MONROE. 

2.    Elementary  Geography. 

This  course  embraces  a  thorough  review  of  political  and 
commercial  geography,  based  on  Frye's  Grammar  School 
Geography.  Preparatory  year.  5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semes- 
ter. Prof.  Monroe. 

3.    Chemistry. 

The  common  elements  and  compounds  are  studied  sys- 
tematically. Students  perform  experiments  as  directed  by 
text-book,  laboratory  manual  or  instructor.  The  principles, 
laws  and  theories  are  studied,  and  verified  by  experiment. 
Drawings  are  made  and  notes  carefully  written  concerning 
every  experiment.  All  phenomena  observed  are  recorded, 
and  students  recite  from  this  work.     Close  attention  is  giv- 
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en  also  to  the  formation  and  interpretation  of  chemical  for- 
mulae and  equations. 

A  special  feature  of  this  work  is  that  much  of  the  exper- 
imental work  is  arranged  with  the  view  of  enabling  teachers 
to  present  such  experiments  to  classes  as  a  basis  for  lessons 
in  language,  composition,  geography  and  nature  study. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  manipulation  of  apparatus, 
and  care  necessary  to  secure  safety  in  the  performance  of  such 
work  is  insisted  upon. 

A  cabinet  has  been  provided  for  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, which  makes  it  possible  for  each  student  to  work  by 
himself,  and  the  cabinet  is  so  ventilated  that  noxious  gases 
are  removed  at  once  from  the  room.  The  work  is  of  special 
benefit  to  teachers,  and  offers  an  excellent  preparation  for 
special  work  in  this  subject.  For  those  who  offer  a  year's 
work  from  an  accredited  high  school,  in  this  subject,  a  course 
in  qualitative  analysis  will  be  offered  for  additional  work. 
5  hours  a  week,  ist  semester.  PROF.  MONROE. 

4.     Physiography. 

Land  forms,agents  of  change,  climate,  and  the  principles 
of  elementary  meteorology  are  included  in  the  work  of  this 
class. 

Field  work  for  purpose  of  studying  soils,  work  of  streams, 
weathering  of  rocks,  effects  of  plants  and  animals  in  deter- 
mining these  forms  and  such  other  topics  as  are  connected 
with  this  subject,  are  done. 

Records  of  thermometric  and  barometric  conditions  are 
made.  Extensive  reading  from  a  well  selected  library  of  re- 
ference works  is  required.  Text-book  work  done  is  based 
upon  Tarr's,  Dryer's  and  Davis'  physical  geographies,  with 
frequent  references  to  standard  geologies.  5  hours  a  week, 
12  weeks  of  2nd  semester.  PROF.  MONROE. 
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5.     Advanced  Physics. 

This  course  requires  a  general  knowledge  of  algebra, 
geometry  and  plane  trigonometry;  students  entering  for  this 
course  must  also  offer  as  preparatory  work  standing  equal  to 
that  required  for  passing  preparatory  physics  in  the  Montana 
State  Normal  College.  The  ability  to  handle  readily  arith- 
metical, algebraic  and  geometrical  applications  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  this  subject  is  required  of  all  who  complete 
this  course. 

Three  hours  of  class  work  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  required  each  week.  The  class  work  consists  of 
recitations,  lectures  and  demonstrations;  the  laboratory  work 
includes  the  manipulation  of  demonstration  apparatus  and 
the  construction  of  simple  apparatus  for  class  use. 

For  students  of  the  three  years  course  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  treatment  of  pneumatics,  heat  and  light;  in  the  treat- 
ment of  electricity  and  magnetism,  such  phases  of  those  sub- 
jects as  are  related  particularly  to  geography  and  physio- 
graphy receive  special  emphasis,  ist  13  weeks  of  2nd  sem- 
ester. 

For  students  of  the  four  years  courses,  a  much  more  ex- 
tended treatment  of  each  topic  is  given,  especially  in  me- 
chanics, electricity  and  magnetism.  All  students,  before 
entering  this  class,  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  a 
year's  work  in  physics  in  an  accredited  high  school,  as  all 
the  work  done  in  the  class  will  be  in  advance  of  that  done 
in  secondary  schools.  The  course  is  based  on  Ames'  College 
Physics  and  G\zzebxooW  sEle  me  titary  Mechanics.  The  whole 
of  the  2nd  semester.  PROF.  MONROE. 

6.    Advanced  Geography. 

This  course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  descrip- 
tive, political  and  commercial  geography,  and  the  object  is 
therefore   to  render   possible  the  utilizing  of    geographical 
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facts  and  concepts  by  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching. 
The  requirements  for  entrance  include  the  completion  of  the 
mathematics  and  physical  science  of  the  three  years  course. 
The  work  consists  of  recitations,  lectures,  laboratory  and 
field  work.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  general  and  adequate  view 
of  the  present  knowledge  as  to  size,  shape  and  motions  of 
the  earth;  the  conception  of  the  measurement  of  latitude  and 
longitude  and  the  applications  of  these  to  map-making;  ele- 
mentary meteorology,  physiographical  features  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  the  relation  of  the  latter  two  to  the  development 
of  commerce  and  commercial  enterprises.  Last  7  weeks  of 
2nd  semester.  PROF.  MONROE, 

7.    Geology. 

Text-book,  laboratory  and  field  work  are  done.  The 
surrounding  country  furnishes  abundance  of  material  for  the 
study  of  dynamical  and  structural  geology  and  the  economic 
features  of  this  subject  receive  special  attention. 

So  far  as  possible  the  work  is  made  to  bear  especially 
upon  the  geology  of  Montana.  Minerals  are  studied  from 
the  actual  specimens.  Methods  of  identifying  and  classify- 
ing such  by  chemical  tests,  general  appearance  and  blowpipe 
analysis  are  taught.      5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Prof.  Monroe. 

A  small,  but  excellent  and  representative  collection  of 
minerals  and  metallic  ores,  has  been  obtained,  by  collecting, 
donation  and  loans.  This  department  of  the  work  might  be 
improved  greatly  by  the  friends  of  education  contributing 
from  such  specimens  that  represent  petrology,  economic 
geology  or  palaeontology  as  may  be  in  their  possession,  to 
the  museum  of  the  school.  Donations  and  loans  of  such 
material  are  earnestly  solicited.  Due  acknowledgement  for 
the  same  will  be  made. 
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8.    Astronomy  or  Astro- Physics. 

These  subjects  are  offered  only  to  students  whose  ma- 
thematical preparation  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  under- 
take such  work. 

Descriptive  Astronomy  is  the  phase  of  the  work  that 
receives  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  in  that  subject 
The  mathematical  work  includes  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical,  such  as  the  theory  of  least  squares,  use  of  the  sex- 
tant, determination  of  time,  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  course  offered  in  astro-physics  will  be  determined 
by  the  needs  and  advancement  of  those  who  undertake  the 
study  of  the  subject.  Problems  in  spectroscopy  will  form  an 
important  part  of  the  course.      5  hours  a  week,  1st  semester. 

Prof,  Monroe. 

Graduate  Work. 

Graduate  students  are  offered  as  a  minor  in  this  depart- 
ment a  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  physical 
science  in  secondary  schools. 

The  course  includes  the  selection  of  appropriate  ma- 
terial, the  preparation  of  same  for  presentation,  and  its 
treatment  in  high  schools;  also  the  study  of  the  laboratory, 
its  use,  equipment  and  management. 

The  aim  is  to  consider  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science 
rather  than  any  one  branch  of  the  same;  jf  it  is  considered 
advisable  on  account  of  special  needs  of  individuals  the 
course  may  be  varied  to  the  extent  of  considering  some  one 
branch  of  Physical  Science  for  one-half  the  term  of  the 
course. 


Department  of  Biology. 

I.    Preparatory  Physiology. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subjects  of   anatomy,    physiology  and   hygiene, 
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preparatory  to  the  more  advanced  work  offered  in  the  normal 
course,  and  also  to  enable  those  who  complete  it  to  pass  the 
ordinary  teacher's  examinations  on  this  subject.  Prepara- 
tory year,  5  hours  a  week,  last  half  of  1st  semester. 

Prof.  Allen. 

2.    Anatomy. 

The  foundation  of  this  course  lies  in  the  dissection  of  a 
cat  or  rabbit  to  determine  the  appearance,  location  and  gross 
structure  of  the  tissues;  the  origin,  insertion  and  action  of 
the  principal  muscles;  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive,  circu- 
latory, respiratory  and  excretory  organs.  Comparison  is 
constantly  made  with  the  human  body.  The  last  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  histology  of  the  leading  tissues,  studied 
by  the  use  of  teasing  methods  and  microscopic  slides.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  1  or  its  equivalent.  First  year,  5  hours 
a  week,  1st  half  of  2nd  semester.  PROF.  ALLEN. 

3.    Introductory  Biology. 

This  course  is  intended  as  a  basis  for  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  evolution  and  for  the  study  of  the  biological 
sciences  that  follow  in  the  regular  course  of  study.  It  com- 
prises an  elementary  study  of  cells,  their  organization, 
growth  and  muliplication,  the  embryological  features  of 
vegetable  and  animal  forms,  and  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  forms  through  the  simplest  to  the  more  com- 
plex. The  laboratory  work  includes  studies  of  the  common 
unicellular  aquatic  forms  of  life;  yeasts,  bacteria,  moulds 
and  algae;  the  maintenance  of  individual  aquaria  and 
vivaria;  frequent  trips  to  become  familiar  with  the  leading 
forms  of  life  in  the  vicinity.  First  year,  5  hours  a  week, 
2nd  half  of  2nd  semester.  PROF.  ALLEN. 

4.    Physiology  and  Neurology. 

This  course  continues  course  2.  After  the  spinal  cord, 
brain  and  other  nerve  structures  have  been  dissected  from 
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the  cat  or  rabbit,  particular  study  ot  the  sheep's  brain  is 
made  and  carefully  compared  with  the  human.  The  micro- 
scopic structure  of  spinal  cord,  ganglia,  cells  and  fibers  is 
then  studied  and  drawn.  The  second  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  work  based  upon  experiments  with  nerve  and 
muscular  action,  foodstuffs,  circulation  and  respiration.  The 
laboratory  has  full  equipment  for  accurate  and  successful 
work  in  both  neurology  and  physiology.  Prerequisite: 
Course  2  or  its  equivalent.  5  hours  a  week,  the  first  thir- 
teen weeks  of  the  1st  semester.  PROF.  ALLEN. 
5.    Botany. 

This  course  offers  thorough  work  in  vegetable  morphol- 
ogy, physiology  and  ecology,  and  as  full  an  introduction  to 
systematic  and  cryptogamic  botany  as  time  permits.  Less 
energy  is  devoted  to  collecting  and  pressing  flowers  than  was 
formerly  thought  necessary.  The  ability  to  grow  a  plant 
from  seed  to  maturity,  to  prepare  plant  material  for  nature 
study  classes,  to  understand  the  relation  of  flower  and  in- 
sect and  other  physiological  and  economic  phenomena,  to 
come  into  close  touch  with  nature  and  to  gain  a  fund  of 
knowledge  adapted  to  bring  children  into  close  fellowship 
with  the  plant  world,  constitute  the  aims  of  the  course  in 
botany.  Prerequisite:  Course  3  or  its  equivalent.  5. hours 
a  week,  2nd  semester.  PROF.  ALLEN. 

6.    Zoology. 

This  course  takes  up  systematic  and  descriptive  zoolo- 
gy. Familiarity  with  the  common  forms  of  animal  life  in 
plant  and  field,  their  habits  and  relation  to  man,  is  deemed 
of  equal  importance  to  the' teacher  with  anatomical  know- 
ledge of  certain  type  forms  in  the  evolutionary  series.  Con- 
sequently field  study  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  course. 
It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  students  who  complete  the 
courses  in  botany  and  zoology   shall   be  fully  equipped  for 
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conducting  nature  study  teaching.     Prerequisite:     Course  3 
or  its  equivalent.      5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Prof.  Allen. 

Graduate  Work. 

Minors  are  offered  in  this  department  as  follows: 
I.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Nature  Study. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  teachers  and  others  to 
fit  themselves  thoroughly  for  teaching  nature  study.  The 
economic,  scientific  and  aesthetic  sides  are  developed, 
methods  are  discussed,  devices  manufactured,  field  work 
conducted,  and  experiments  carried  on.  Excellent  opportun- 
ity for  observation  and  practice  is  afforded  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dillon,  where  nature  study  is  under  supervision 
of  the  biological  department  of  the  college  Prerequisite: 
Liberal  courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  Lectures  and  labor- 
atory work  throughout  the  year.  PROF.  ALLEN. 
2.    Histology. 

Methods  in  teasing,  killing,  preserving,  staining, 
sectioning  and  mounting  both  vegetable  and  animal  tissues. 
This  course  is  invaluable  to  teachers  of  science.  Students 
retain  specimens  of  the  materials  studied,  which  prove  of 
great  assistance  in  schools  not  fully  equipped  with  collec- 
tions of  microscopic  slides.  PROF.  ALLEN. 


Department  of  Mathematics. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  presented  from  a  differ- 
ent standpoint  from  that  taken  in  high  school's  or  academies. 
On  the  academic  side,  much  greater  thoroughness  and  rigor 
of  treatment  are  possible.  On  the  professional  side,  the 
difference  is  also  apparent.  Comparisons  of  various  texts 
are  made,  and  attention    is   given   to    methods  of  teaching. 
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Students  are  urged  to  take  up  the  work  of  this  department, 
not  with  the  idea  of  getting  credits  for  everything  possible, 
but  with  the  view  of  gaining  as  much  practical  training  in 
mathematics  as  the  present  resources  of  the  institution  per- 
mit. 

No  classes  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
students  to  pass  teachers'  examinations.  The  thoroughness 
with  which  a  subject  is  treated  does  not  furnish  the  rapid 
reviews  or  superficial  knowledge  desired  by  those  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  pass  examinations. 

1.    Arithmetic. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  secure  the  analy- 
tical power  that  comes  from  the  investigation  of  numerical 
problems.  Using  letters  to  represent  unknown  quantities  is 
avoided.  By  the  use  of  such  symbols,  the  pupil  does  not  re- 
ceive the  chief  benefit  from  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Pro- 
blems requiring  algebraic  solutions  or  the  use  of  algebraic 
methods  are  not  crowded  into  arithmetic.  Preparatory  year, 
5  hours  a  week,  ist  semester.  PROF.  FENNER. 

2.  Algebra  I. 

The  introduction  to  general  principles,  symbolical  rep- 
resentation, and  abstract  reasoning  is  made.  Like  geome- 
try, algebra  is  based  on  definitions  and  axioms  which  are 
logically  applied  in  the  derivation  of  principles.  This  course 
aims  to  give  facility  in  performing  the  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  mutiplication,  division,  factoring,  highest 
common  factors,  lowest  common  multiples,  fractions  and 
forming  and  solving  equations  of  the  first  degree.  5  hours 
a  week,  2nd  semester.  PROF.  FENNER. 

3.  Algebra  II. 

This  course  includes  quadratics,  geometrical  represent- 
ation of  algebraic  and  complex  numbers  and  the  fundamental 
operations,  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  various  kinds  of 
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numbers    into    mathematics,     commensurable    indices   and 
logarithms  with  the   use  of  tables,    variables  and  theory  of 
limits.      5  hours  a  week,  ist  semester.         PROF.  I  ENNER. 
4.    Geometry. 
Training  in  logic  and  ability  to  visualize  special  rela- 
tions is  the  aim  of  this  course.     The  treatment  of  all  demon- 
strations involving  the  application   of  the  theory  of  limits  is 
notably  more    rigorous   than    that   given    in  the  usual  text 
books.     In  solid  geometry,  projection   is  treated  in  the  most 
general  sense  and  not  merely  in  the  usual  sense  of  orthogon- 
al projection.      5  hours  a  week.  PROF.  FENNER. 
5.    Plane  Trigonometry. 
Only  an  elementary  treatment  is  attempted.      The  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  give  accuracy  and  judgment   in  the  solu- 
tion of  triangles.     The  institution  owns  a  surveyor's  transit 
with  its  accessories,  which  render  it  possible  to  give  a  course 
of  recognized  practical  benefit.      5  hours  a  week. 

Prof.  Fenner. 

6.    Algebra  III. 

This  course  includes  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  con- 
vergency  and  divergency  of  series,  and  the  solution  of 
equations  in  connection  with  their  loci.  Some  attention  is 
given  to  scales  of  notation  and  performing  the  fundamental 
operations  with  various  scales.  5  hours  a  week,  2nd  sem- 
ester. Prof.  Fenner. 
7.    Analytic  Geometry. 

The  close  relation  between  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry  is  shown.  The  straight  line  and  circle  are 
treated  together  at  the  start.  Trilinear  coordinates  receive 
attention.  Many  problems  from  Salmon's  Conic  Sections 
are  considered,  but  Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic  Geometry 
is  mainly  followed.      5  hours  a  week,  ist  semester. 

Prof.  Fenner. 
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8.    Advanced  Trigonometry. 

This  course  supplements  the  short  course  in  plane 
trigonometry  and  gives  a  more  extended  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  trigonometry.  Such  subjects  as  exponential 
and  logarithmic  series,  the  calculation  of  logarithms,  De 
Moivre's  theorem,  and  the  nth  roots  of  unity  are  considered. 
5  hours  a  week,  ist  semester.  PROF.  FENNER. 

9.    Calculus  and  Analytic  Mechanics. 

The  treatment  is  based  rigidly  upon  the  theory  of  lim- 
its. In  addition  to  treating  the  theoretical  side  of  calculus, 
attention  is  given  to  certain  important  practical  results 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  subjects  pre- 
viously studied.      5  hours  a  week,  for  3  semesters. 

Prof.  Fenner. 

10     Graduate  Work. 

Graduate  students  in  this  department  are  offered  a 
choice  of  two  minors: 

ist,  a  general  course.  Analytic  geometry,  calculus, 
and  history  of  mathematics.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is 
given  to  increasing  the  breadth  of  view  of  the  student  neces- 
sary for  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  mathemati'  s  in  public  schools  and  high 
schools.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  tracing 
the  development  of  teaching  elementary  mathematics  and 
the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

2nd,  a  special  course  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 
Historical  development  of  arithmetic.  Advantage  of  sym- 
bols. Scale  of  notation.  Integral  numbers,  fractions,  deci- 
mals, and  percentage.  Rigid  analysis.  When  to  use  analy- 
sis. What  subjects  should  be  emphasized  and  what  may  be 
omitted.  Recent  changes  in  arithmetics  and  in  methods  of 
teaching.       Things  to    be   aimed   at    in   the  lower  grades. 
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Means  of  interesting  pupils  who  find  this  subject  especially 
difficult.     Things  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  upper  grades. 


Department  of  English. 


High  school  graduates  who  have  completed  a  four  years 
:ourse  in  English  are  required  to  take  at  least  the  courses 
in  types  of  literature  and  the  history  of  the  language.  High 
school  graduates  who  have  completed  a  three  years  course 
in  English  are  required  to  take  at  least  the  courses  in  the 
history  of  English  and  American  literature,  types  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  history  of  the  language.  But  no  student  who 
rannot  write  acceptable  English,  and  who  cannot  read 
aloud  intelligently  both  prose  and  verse  will  be  admitted  to 
any  of  these  three  courses. 

I.     Preparatory  Course. 

This  course  comprises  grammar,  composition,  American 
literature,  and  oral  reading. 

Grammar.  A  formal,  but  simple,  presentation  of  the 
essentials  of  the  subject.  A  comparative  study  of  various 
textbooks,  ist  semester,  the  sentence.  2nd  semester,  the 
parts  of  speech.     2  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Composition  and  American  literature.  These  two  sub- 
jects are  correlated.  Students  are  taught  the  principles  of 
narration  and  description,  which  they  apply  in  writing  short 
themes  and  in  reading  short  stories  of  recognized  literary 
merit,  longer  works  of  fiction,  and  narrative  poems.  Stu- 
dents memorize  a  number  of  lyric  poems.  Oral  composition 
is  required.  As  ease  and  fluency  in  writing  must  come  be- 
fore precision,  the  criticism  of  the  students'  themes  is  di- 
rected to  the  structure  of  the  composition  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  to  details.      Constant  attention,    however,    is  given  to 
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the  spelling,  the  punctuation,  and  the  grammar.  ist  sem- 
ester, narration.  2nd  semester,  description.  3  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Oral  reading  3  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.  PROF.  CARSON. 

2.  Theme  Writing. 

This  is  not  an  elementary  course  in  composition.  Stu- 
dents entering  this  class  are  expected  to  have  some  degree 
of  fluency  in  writing,  and  to  have  mastered  the  details  of 
form.  Exposition  is  the  principal  form  of  discourse  stu- 
died, and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  qualities  of  clearness, 
precision,  and  force.  As  models  of  style,  students  read 
standard  works  of  English  prose.  5  hours  a  week  first  sem- 
ester, 2  hours  a  week  2nd  semester.  PROF.  CARSON. 

3.  English  Poetry. 

The  study  of  English  prose  in  conn  action  with  theme- 
writing  is  supplemented  by  a  brief  course  in  English  poetry. 
Students  learn  the  elements  of  versification,  and  read  inten- 
sively a  number  of  poems.  5  hours  a  week,  ist  third  of  2nd 
semester.  PROF.  CARSON. 

4.     History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  subject,  following  the  individual  or  absolute  study 
of  masterpieces,  presents  them  in  their  relative,  or  historical 
aspect,  and  attempts  to  trace  the  influences  of  English  liter- 
ary movements  on  writing  in  America.  In  common  with  all 
the  courses  in  English,  this  course  endeavors  to  introduce 
students  to  a  variety  of  literature,  and  to  form  their  taste  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  and  to  select  the  reading 
matter  for  their  pupils.      5  hours  a  week,  ist  semester. 

Prof.  Carson. 

5.    Types  of  Literature. 

In  this  class  students  make  direct  preparation  for  their 
practice  teaching  in  literature.     They  receive  instruction  in 
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the  distinguishing  features  of  the  different  literary  species, 
and  study  the  sources  from  which  is  drawn  the  material  for 
the  literature  taught  in  the  grades.  3  hours  a  week,  2nd 
semester.  PROF.  CARSON. 

6.     History  of  the  English  Language. 

As  English  grammar  presents  difficulties  capable  of,  not 
a  logical,  but  a  historical  solution,  teachers  of  the  subject 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  lan- 
guage. To  give  such  knowledge  is  the  aim  of  this  course. 
2  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester.  PROF.  CARSON. 

7.    Old  English. 

Grammar  and  reading.  History  of  the  pre-Chaucerian 
period.  Required  of  all  candidates  tor  the  bachelor's  degree 
who  do  not  take  Latin.     5  hours  a  week,  1st  semester. 

Prof.  Carson. 

8.    Graduate  Work. 

Graduate  students  are  offered  in  this  department  a  choice 
of  two  minors.  The  development  of  English  literature. 
Lectures  and  class  reports  on  the  history,  the  tendencies, 
and  the  characteristic  writers  of  the  different  periods.  Pre- 
scribed readings  in  the  works  of  each  period  and  in  literary 
criticism. 

A  seminary  course  on  English  in  the  grades.  Attempts 
to  determine  an  ideal  course  in  language  and  literature. 
Rapid  reading  of  the  literature  suited  to  the  different  grades. 
Investigation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  all  subjects  involved 
in  gaining  a  mastery  of  the  English  language. 


Department  of  Latin  and  German. 

Latin. 

The  work  in  Latin  is  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
such  students  as  desire  to  give  their  course  of  study  a  classi- 
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cal  tendency.  To  this  end,  Latin  studied  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege may  be  substituted  by  those  pursuing  the  degree 
course,  for  certain  specified  subjects  in  other  departments. 

The  course  covers  four  years  of  consecutive  study. 
Preparatory  courses  i  to  4  are  offered  for  students  who  wish 
to  begin  the  study  of  Latin.  5  to  8  are  reading  courses,  to 
which  students  may  be  admitted  who  wish  to  continue  the 
study  of  Latin  begun  in  the  high  school.  The  test  of  fitness 
for  admission  to  the  reading  courses  will  be  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  in  the  previous  training  rather  than  the  amount  of 
Latin  read. 

The  study  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  people,  the  His- 
tory of  Latin  Literature,  Roman  mythology  and  antiquities, 
will  be  correlated  with  the  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

Exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition  and  syntax  will  be 
required  in  all  courses,  one  period  per  week. 

1.  First  year  Latin  (Collar  &  Darnell.)  Drill  on  forms 
and  pronunciation,  5  hours  a  week,  1st  semester. 

2.  Selections  from  folklore,  Roman  traditions  and  Ro- 
man history,  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar  from  the  Viri  Romae 
Illiistres.      5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

3.  Selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  study  of  syn- 
tax and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  5  hours  a  week,  1st 
semester. 

4.  Selected  orations  of  Cicero,  study  of  syntax  contin- 
ued, prose  composition.      5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

5a.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Study  of  Latin  meters, 
prose  composition  (Bennett.)  Gayley's  Classic  myths.  5 
hours  a  week,  first  part  of  1st  semester. 

5b.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Books  land  II.  Composition  and 
mythology  as  in  5a.  5  hours  a  week,  second  part  of  1st 
semester. 

6.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Books  III  to  VI.  Composition  and 
mythology.      5    hours  a    week,  2nd  semester. 
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7a.  Horace's  Odes.  Study  of  Horatian  meters.  5 
hours  a  week,  12  weeks,  1st  semester. 

7b.  Cicero,  De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia.  5  hours  a 
week,  8  weeks,  1st  semester. 

8.  Livy,  Books  XXI  &  XXII,  with  outline  of  History  of 
Latin  Literature.      5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

8.  Outline  of  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Review 
of  Latin  taught  in  high  school.  Methods  of  teaching  Latin. 
Practice  teaching.      5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Prof.  Thormyer. 

German. 

The  courses  offered  in  German  are  designed  primarily 
to  prepare  students  to  read  German  prose  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  nature. 

During  the  first  year  especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
acquisition  ot  the  essentials  of  German  grammar,  together 
with  an  understanding  of  root-forms  and  the  values  of  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  German  stories  are  read  and  many 
poems  committed  to  memory.  To  aid  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  "Sprachgefuehl,"  German  is  the  language  of  the  class 
room. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  comprehends  a  large 
amount  of  reading,  varied  in  style  and  subject  matter. 
Since  the  practical  value  of  German  in  the  normal  college 
lies,  not  so  much  in  being  able  to  speak  German,  as  in  the 
ability  to  read  it  easily,  continued  practice  is  given  in  the 
oral  translation  of  the  German  into  good  idiomatic  English. 
An  effort  is  made  to  choose  such  reading  matter  as  will  give 
the  student  an  insight  into  the  mythology,  legends,  history 
and  life  of  the  German  people.  The  scientific  German  read 
is  selected  with  a  view  to  its  practical  value  to  the  student 
in  his  professional  work. 

The  following  four  courses  are  offered.     Students  who 
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have  had  at  least  two  years  of  German  in  accredited  high 
schools  are  admitted  to  course  3.  Those  who  offer  one  year 
of  German  enter  course  2.    ' 

1.  German  grammar  and  easy  reading.  The  texts 
used  are  Spanhoofd's  Lclirbiich  der  deutschen  Sprache  and 
Wenckebach's    Glueck  Auf.     5  hours  a  week,  1st   semester. 

2.  German  prose  selected  from  the  tales  of  Baumbach, 
Heyse,  Hauff,  etc.  Poems  are  memorized  and  there  is  con- 
stant practice  in  the  reproduction  in  German  of  short  stories 
read  aloud  by  the  instructor.     5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

3.  Waegner's  Deutsche  Heldensagen;  3  hours  a  week, 
1st  semester.  Walther's  Allgemei?ie  Meereskwide,  2  hours 
a  week,  1st  semester. 

4.  Selections  from  the  prose  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
Freytag.  3  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester.  Scientific  Ger- 
man, 2  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester.       PROF.  THORMYER. 

Graduate  Work. 
Graduate  students  are  offered  minors  in  either  Latin  or 
German,  on  the  history  of  the  literature  and  the  methodol- 
ogy of  language  teaching.  Graduate  courses  in  German  are 
open  only  to  such  students  as  are  able  to  read  and  write  the 
original  with  rapidity  and  ease. 


History  and  Civics. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  serves  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  systematic 
study  of  history.  Its  basis  in  detailed  fact  is  made  evident, 
and  the  student  is  led  to  realize  the  necessity  of  fixing  ac- 
curately in  the  memory  a  considerable  number  of  such  facts. 
The  aim  is,  however,  to  fix  these  facts  by  familiarizing  the 
pupil  with  their  relations,  rather  than  by  a  mechanical  exer- 
cise of  the  memory.     Sufficient  time  is  given  to  the  periods 
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of  discovery,  exploration  and  settlement  to  bring  out  the 
early  influences  which,  in  some  measure,  determined  the 
direction  of  later  progress,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  the  formation  and  development  of  the  nation. 
While  military  and  political  events  receive  their  due  share 
of  prominence,  the  underlying  meaning  of  these  movements 
is  sought  in  a  study  of  the  social  and  especially  the  industrial 
life  of  the  people.  Attention  is  not  centered  exclusively  on 
the  history  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  those  features  of  wes- 
tern frontier  development  which,  above  all  else,  have  given 
American  history  its  peculiar  character,  are  especially  em- 
phasized.    Preparatory  year.      5  hours  a  week,  1st  semester. 

Prof.  Mott. 

Ancient  History. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  Oriental  monarchies,  fol- 
lowed by  a  careful  study  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  course  is 
conducted  on  the  topical  plan,  Sheldon's  Studies  in  General 
History  being  used  as  a  basis,  supplemented  by  extensive 
source  material  and  collateral  reading.  A  special  effort  is 
made  to  train  students  to  think  historically  and  understand 
the  spirit  of  the  times  which  they  study,  as  well  as  to  relate 
events  and  trace  the  great  lines  of  development.  5  hours  a 
week,  1st  semester.  PROF.  MOTT. 

Mediaeval  History. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  A  continuation  of  the 
ancient  history  course.     5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Prof.  Mott. 

Modern  History. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  to  the  present  time  with  special  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  political  movements  and  thought.  2  hours 
a  week,  2nd  semester.  Prof.  MOTT. 
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English  History. 

A  special  study  of  the  most  important  periods  and  phases 
of  English  History,  designed  to  supplement  the  courses  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  history.  Larned's  English  History 
is  used,  supplemented  by  outside  reading  and  topical  reports 
by  the  students.     2  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Prof.  Mott. 

American  History. 

This  is  a  library  course  in  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  ordinary  school  study  of  the  subject  with  something 
of  the  fuller  acquaintance,  at  least  with  limited  periods, 
which  is  essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  the  subject 
The  library  furnishes  the  student  with  the  standard  authori- 
ties both  for  the  whole  field  and  for  special  periods,  and  also 
with  considerable  material  from  original  sources.  A  good 
deal  of  use  is  made  of  biographical  matter.  1  hour  a  week, 
2nd  semester.  PROF.  MOTT. 

Civics 

The  first  halt  of  the  term  is  given  to  a  study  of  local 
and  state  government  in  Montana.  The  county,  the  schooL 
district,  and  the  city  or  town  are  studied  chiefly  from  origi- 
nal sources,  that  is,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  governing 
bodies,  from  official  reports,  from  the  laws,  from  class  visits 
to  public  offices,  and  from  personal  observation.  The  state 
government  is  studied,  so  far  as  possible,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, much  use  being  made  ot  the  state  constitution  and  the 
codes.  After  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  government  in  specific  instances  by  a  careful 
study  of  vvhat  is  right  at  hand,  a  more  general  character  is 
given  to  the  study  by  a  short  historical  review  of  develop- 
ment of  local  and  state  governments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     Swain's  Montana  Civics  is  the  text. 
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The  last  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  its  relation  to  the  state.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  made  a  basis  of  the  work,  but  it 
is  studied  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  practical 
working.  James  &  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and  Na- 
tion is  the  text.      5  hours  a  week,  2nd  semester. 

Prof.  Mott. 

Graduate  Work. 

Graduate  students  who  elect  a  minor  in  this  department 
have  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  on  arrangement 
of  courses  of  study  of  history,  and  methods  of  presentation, 
with  collateral  reading  and  practical  exercises.  The  other 
four  hours  are  given  in  the  first  semester  to  lectures,  topical 
reports  and  collateral  readings  on  the  development  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  second  semester  a  choice  is 
offered  between  1st,  a  study  of  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  America,  the  economic,  political  and  religious  conditions 
attending  the  founding  of  the  colonies  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  revolution,  and  2nd,  a  study  of  American  history 
since  the  revolution,  with  special  attention  to  economic  con- 
ditions and  the  development  of  political  parties. 


Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  not  to  make  artists  of  students 
but  to  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  the  use,  beauty,  and  pos- 
sibilities of  art,  and  to  give  them  such  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  drawing  as  shall  enable  them  »to 
take  up  such  work  with  skill  and  confidence  when  they  be- 
come teachers  in  public  schools.  Work  is  given  in  model- 
ing, paper  folding  and  cutting,  outline,  light  and  shade, 
landscape  drawing,  illustration,    historic,    ornament,  decora- 
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tion,  construction,  and  other  forms  of  expressive  work. 
Pencil,  pen,  crayon,  and  brush  are  used.  The  drawing  room 
is  large  and  well  lighted,  and  is  equipped  with  typeforms, 
useful  and  ornamental  objects,  sketches,  pottery,  models  and 
casts,  pictures,  etc.  Seventy-five  lantern-slides,  illustrative 
of  the  best  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  are  an 
important  addition  to  this  department.  A  brief  study  of  the 
history  of  art  and  the  lives  of  great  artists  such  as  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Murillo,  Bonheur,  Millet,  and  others  are 
made;  collections  are  made  by  the  individual  students  of 
their  most  famous  and  characteristic  works.  The  value  of 
pictures  and  their  use  in  schoolroom  decoration  are  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  drawing  of  the  different  grades  in  the  public 
schools  is  outlined  and  discussed.  5  hours  a  week,  (count- 
ing as  2  periods,)  1st  semester. 

Penmanship. 
Both  the  Spencerian  and  the  Natural  Slant  system  are 
taught.  The  method  of  teaching  writing  to  pupils  is  dis- 
cussed, and  forms  for  written  work  in  the  grades,  litter-writ- 
ing, dictation,  outlines,  bills,  receipts,  poetry,  prose,  serve 
as  copies  for  practice.  2  hours  a  week  through  the  prepara- 
tory year. 


Department  of  Music. 


Prof.  E.  J.  PASMORE. 


The  Music  School  is  composed  as  follows: 
Department  of  Piano. 

Department  of  Vocal  Music  and  Voice  Culture. 
Department  of  Harmony  (elementary.) 
The  aim  of  this   school  is   to  enable  pupils   to  obtain    a 
sound    and  practical   musical  education    which  will    qualify 
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them,  should  they  be  employed  as  teachers  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools,  to  present  to  their  scholars  the  subject  of  music 
in  a  concise  and  practical  manner  and  also  as  an  accom- 
plishment. The  plan  of  instruction  embra<es  both  private 
and  class  work. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  student  can  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  music  without  devoting  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  every  day  to  close  and  systematic  prac- 
tice. It  is  therefore  necessary  for  those  who  take  special 
music  lessons  to  arrange  for  a  lighter  program  of  school  work 
than  those  who  have  the'r  whole  time  to  devote  to  other 
studies. 

The  Piano  Department. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  teach  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course.  This  includes  technique,  without  which 
there  can   be  no  skillful  interpretation  of  any  composition. 

Beginners  will  receive  most  careful  consideration,  equal 
in  every  respect  to  advanced  pupils.  Only  such  work  will 
be  given  to  the  students  as  will  tend  to  cultivate  the  ear  and 
mind  and  bring  out  an  appreciation  of  music  which  will  be 
ennobling  and  aesthetic. 

The  Vocal  Department. 

The  instruction  in  this  branch  is  most  thorough.  The 
organs  are  trained,  not  forced.  Julia  Rand's  method  (Lam- 
perti,)  Concone  and  Vaccai  are  the  curriculum. 

There  are  daily  free  classes  in  sight  reading  and  chorus 
work — one  for  beginners  and  one  for  advanced  pupils.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  be  punctual  in  attendance,  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  they  can  finish  the 
work. 

Expense—Tuition. 

Instrumental  (  20  lessons,  two  per  week,  payable 
in  advance  in  two  payments  of  $7. 50  each  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  each  10  lessons) $  15.00 

Voice  culture  (20  lessons,  payable  in  advance  in 
two  payments  of  $8.00  each,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  1  o  lessons) $  1 6. 00 

All  music  is  supplied  by  the  director,  and  all  fees  are 
paid  direct  to  him,  in  advance. 

Pianos  for  Practice. 

Pupils  taking  private  lessons  in  the  musical  department 
have  free  use  of  the  school  pianos  for  practice,  at  hours  as- 
signed by  the  director.  Other  students  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege may  rent  pianos  when  not  otherwise  needed,  on  terms 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  director. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Location. 

The  Montana  State  Normal  College  is  located  at  Dillon, 
nearly  seventy  miles  south  from  Butte.  It  is  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad,  but  connections  are  such  that  it  can  be 
reached  on  the  day  of  starting  from  nearly  all  railroad  towns 
in  Montana  except  those  east  of  Billings,  or  east  of  Havre, 
or  northwest  of  Great  Falls. 

Buildings. 

The  main  building,  of  pressed  brick,  with  stone  founda- 
tion and  slate  roof,  was  built  and  equipped  in  1897  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000.  The  basement  is  occupied  with  the  labor- 
atories. On  the  main  floor  are  the  president's  office,  four 
recitation  rooms,  and  waiting  rooms.  The  assembly  hall, 
library  and  reading  room  and  the  art  room  occupy  the  second 
story.  The  third  story  contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic 
drill,  two  large  recitation  rooms,  and  four  small  class  rooms. 

All  the  buildings  are  heated  with  steam  from  a  central 
boiler  house,  and  electrically  lighted. 
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Dormitory. 

The  facilities  of  the  State  Normal  College  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1901.  This  first  dormitory  contains  complete 
boarding,  laundry  and  bath-room  equipment,  and  furnishes 
commodious  private  rooms  for  lodging  more  than  fifty  young 
women  at  a  merely  nominal  charge,  where  they  are  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  matron.  During  the  summer 
of  1902,  several  additional  rooms  were  finished  in  the  third 
story  of  the  dormitory,  accommodating  twenty  additional 
students. 

Another  dormitory,  costing,  with  furnishings,  $25,000, 
was  completed  and  opened  for  use  in  November,  1903,  thus 
doubling  the  dormitory  facilities. 

Table  board  of  excellent  quality  is  furnished  at  the  dor- 
mitories to  both  young  women  and  young  men  at  prices 
which  will  compare  with  terms  offered  for  equal  accommo- 
dations in  any  part  of  the  country.  Convenient  lodgings 
for  young  men  are  found  in  houses  of  private  families. 

Library. 

The  library  contains  more  than  forty-six  hundred  bound 
volumes,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  pamphlets,  and 
additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  books  have  been 
carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
school.  The  aim  is  not  to  obtain  a  single  copy  of  as  many 
different  books  as  possible,  but  to  ascertain  what  books  are 
of  most  practical  use  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  so  that  constant  use  of  the  books 
in  connection  with  class  work  may  be  practicable. 

Students  have  free  access  throughout  the  day  to  the  li- 
brary shelves,  and  .a  commodious  reading  room,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  library,  is  always  acessible  for  reading  and 
study.     Certain  books  may  be  withdrawn  for  home  use. 
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The  library  is  completely  catalogued  with  a  card  cata- 
logue, both  alphabetically  by  authors  and  by  general  sub- 
jects, in  accordance  with  the  Cutter  Expansive  Classifica- 
tion. The  librarian  and  teachers  also  give  special  help  to 
the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  a  good  selection  of 
periodicals  of  a  pedagogical  character,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
better  class  of  magazines  and  reviews,  and  several  Montana 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Use  of  the  library  is  free  to  all  students,  but  those  who 
wish  to  withdraw  books  for  use  outside  of  the  library  deposit 
with  the  librarian  one  dollar,  which  is  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  less  any  fines  or  damages  which  may  have  ac- 
crued. 

The  library  subscribes  regularly  for  the  following  peri- 
odicals: 

American  Education.  McClure's  Magazine. 

American  Journal  of   Physi-  Masters  in  Art. 

ology.  Modern  Language  Notes. 

American  Journal  of  Psychol-  Monist. 

og3^.  Nation. 

American  Journal  of  Sociol-  National    Geographic     Maga- 
ogy.  zine. 

American     School    Board  New   York   Teachers'  Mono- 
Journal,  graphs. 

Atlantic  Monthty.  North  American  Review. 

Birds  and  Nature.  Outlook. 

Bookman.  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Brush  and  Pencil.  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Century  Magazine.  Popular  Science  I^onthl}^. 

Chautauquan.  Ps3rchological  Review. 

Christendom.  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 

Commoner.  Literature. 

Cosmopolitan.  Review  of  Reviews. 

Cumulative  Book  Index.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Dinl.  School  Arts  Book. 

Education.  School  Journal. 

Educational  Review.  School  Review. 

Forum.  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Harper's  Monthl}7.  Social  Service. 

Independent  Teachers'  College  Record. 

International  Quarterlj-.  Western  Journal  of  Education. 
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Journal  of  Education.  World  To-Day. 
Journal  of  Geology.  Yale  Review. 
Journal  of  Geography.  Youth's  Companion. 
Journal  of  Pedagogy.  Zeitschrift    fuer     Paedagogi- 
Kinderfehler.  sche  Ps3^chologie  und  Path- 
Kindergarten  Magazine.  ologie. 
Literary  Digest. 

The  following  are  supplied  gratuitously  by  their  pub- 
lishers, to  whom  grateful  acknowledgments  are  hereby  ten- 
dered: 

Advocate  of  Peace  (Boston).  Helena  Press. 

Belt  Valley  Times.  Helena  Record. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Missoula  Times. 

Boulder  Sentinel.  Philipsburg  Mail. 

Bozeman  Chronicle.  Pon}^  Sentinel. 

Bulletin   of   the   Bureau    of  Rocky  Mountain  Leader. 

Labor.  Sheridnn  Enterprise. 

Dillon  Examiner.  Stevensville  Tribune. 

Dillon  Tribune.  Virginia  City  Madisonian. 

Exponent  (Bozeman).  Virginia  Cit}^  Times. 

Forsyth  News.  World's  Fair  Bulletin. 
Havre  Plain  dealer. 

The  Dillon  public  library,  supported  by  the  city  of  Dil- 
lon, is  also  accessible  to  the  students  of  the  Normal  College. 

Laboratories  and  Apparatus. 

The  entire  basement  of  the  main  building  is  devoted  to 
laboratory  work.  There  are  four  laboratories,  for  work  in 
(i)  physics,  (2)  chemistry,  (3)  biology,  and (4)  experiment- 
al psychology.  All  the  laboratories  are  supplied  with  run- 
ning water,  and  a  Matthews  gas  machine  furnishes  all  the 
laboratories  with  convenient  fuel,  and  obviates  the  use  of  al- 
cohol for  this  purpose.  Dark  rooms  for  developing  pho- 
tographic negatives  are  also  accessible  to  the  laboratories. 

(1)  The  physical  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with 
heavy  maple  tables  with  4  inch  tops,  is  well  lighted  and 
supplied  with  water  and  an  alternating  electric  current  for 
furnishing  motor  power.  The  equipment  includes  work 
benches,  carpenters'  and  tinners'  tools,  and  abundant  appa- 
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ratus  for  demonstration  and  investigation.  The  apparatus 
numbers  about  300  separate  pieces;  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant are,  in  mechanics,  levers,  wheel  and  axles,  inclined 
planes,  pulleys,  balances,  weights  and  inertia  apparatus;  in 
hydro-dynamics  and  gravitation,  pumps,  Brahma  press,  Mas- 
son's  apparatus,  Joule's  apparatus,  water-wheels,  hydromet- 
ers, both  Twaddel  and  Nicholson,  pendulums,  Atwood's  ma- 
chine; Jolly's  improved  specific  gravity  balance;  in  optics, 
lenses,  prisms,  mirrors,  plane,  concave  and  convex,  polaris- 
cope,  spectroscope,  photometer  and  solar  lantern;  in  pneu- 
matics, air  pumps,  barometer,  baroscope,  bell  jars;  in  sound, 
tuning  forks,  acoustic  tubes,  sonometer,  and  siren;  in  heat, 
expansion  apparatus,  Gravesend  ring  and  ball,  conducto- 
meters,  compound  bars,  thermometers;  in  magnetism  and 
electricity,  galvanic  batteries,  galvanometers,  both  tangent 
and  astatic,  a  D'Arsonval  dead-beat  galvanometer,  vacuum 
tubes,  condensers,  induction  coils,  dynamo,  motors  and  tele- 
graphic apparatus. 

(2)  The  chemical  laboratory  is  arranged  with  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  individual  work,  and  good  ventilation  of  the 
room  so  that  none  of  the  gases  generated  will  remain  in  the 
room  or  be  distributed  through  the  building.  The  equip- 
ment includes  all  apparatus  necessary  for  individual  work 
in  descriptive  and  qualitative  analysis.  The  work  cabinet 
is  supplied  with  water,  pneumatic  troughs,  glassware,  reag- 
ent bottles  and  supplies.  A  large  Berzilius  gasometer  and 
a  still  are  added  for  procuring  large  quantities  of  gas  and  dis- 
tilling water. 

(3)  The  biological  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with 
dissecting  and  compound  microscopes,  microtomes,  imbed- 
ding apparatus,  dissecting  apparatus,  stains  and  reagents  for 
preparation  of  materials,  an  articulated  human  skeleton,  a 
full  set  of  the  Bock-Steger  anatomical   models,   two  human 
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brains,  a  collection  of  marine  foims  of  animal  life,  a  botani- 
cal collection,  and  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  this  laboratory  has  a  fine  college  bench 
stereopticon,  using  electric  arc  light,  and  fitted  with 
Bausch  &  Lomb  microscopic  attachments  for  projection. 
Biological  students  also  have  access  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
psychological  laboratory. 

(4)  The  psychological  laboratory  has  been  remodeled 
during  the  present  year,  and  numerous  additions  have  been 
made  to  its  equipment.  Funds  are  also  available  for  the 
further  purchase  of  apparatus  and  illustrative  material  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  aim  is  first  to  provide  for  gener- 
al psychology  an  adequate  working  equipment  made  up 
largely  of  the  simpler  pieces  of  standard  apparatus,  and  sec- 
ondly to  procure  more  elaborate  apparatus  designed  espec- 
ially for  psycho-pedagogical  investigations.  Following  is  a 
partial  list  of  apparatus  already  on  hand: 

{a)  In  optics:  Bradley  color-wheels,  electric-motor 
color  mixers,  Hering's  discs,  campimeter,  ophthalmoscope, 
Snellen's  test  cards,  Hering's  fall  apparatus,  set  of  Muenster- 
berg's  pseudoptics,  pseudoscope,  models  of  the  eye,  includ- 
ing (besides  the  usual  anatomical  models)  Knapp's  ophthal- 
motrope  and  Porter's  artificial  eye. 

(b)  In  acoustics:  complete  series  of  tuning  forks 
(mounted),  fall  phonometer,  set  of  Quincke's  tubes,  models 
of  the  ear,  including  Helmholtz's  large  model  of  the  middle 
ear,  Galton's  piston  whistle. 

(c)  Inhaptics  and  the  lower  senses:  aesthesiometers, 
temperature  and  pressure  points,  algometers,  olfactometers, 
diagrams  of  the  dermal  sense  organs. 

(d)  For  study  of  affective  qualities  :  two  kymographs 
of  different  types,  Marey's  tambours,  Porter's  sphygmo- 
graph  tambour,  signal   magnets  and  electric  time-markers, 
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Jastrow's  automatograph,  Porter's  ergograph,  pneumograph, 
Lehmann's  sphygmograph,  Porter's  sphygmograph  tubes, 
Francke's  plethysmograph,  dynamometers. 

(e)  For  study  of  association,  memory  and  action:  set 
of  Sanford's  vernier  chronoscopes,  Jastrow's  memory  apparat- 
us, Ranschburg's  association  and  memory  apparatus,  falltachi- 
stoscope. 

(/)     A  complete  set  of  brain  models. 
Model  School. 

Without  a  good  school  for  observation  and  practice,  the 
work  of  a  normal  school  would  necessarily  be  mainly  theo- 
retical. The  Montana  State  Normal  College  is  especially 
fortunate  therefore  in  having  an  arrangement  with  the  Dillon 
public  schools,  of  great  advantage  on  both  sides,  by  which 
the  Normal  College  has  the  use  of  these  schools  for  such 
purposes.  Advantages  are  thus  gained  which  are  quite  su- 
perior to  separate  model  schools  made  up  of  select  pupils, 
since  typical  conditions  are  here  seen,  such  as  teachers  will 
actually  have  to  deal  with  in  their  practical  teaching.  Har- 
mony in  management  has  been  assured  by  the  appointment 
of  the  director  of  the  training  department  as  superintendent 
of  the  Dillon  city  schools. 

Publications. 

The  Normal  College  Bulletin  is  published  six  times  a 
year,  four  numbers  being  devoted  each  to  some  practical  mat- 
ter of  value  to  teachers  in  connection  with  their  regular 
school  work,  and  two  numbers  to  information  in  regard  to 
the  Montana  State  Normal  College.  Persons  in  the  state  who 
are  interested  may  receive  these  publications  regularly,  with- 
out charge,  on  application  to  the  president. 

Expenses. 

The  enrollment  fee  is  five  dollars  for  each  semester  or 
part  of   a  semester  for   which  a  student  enters.     Students 
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coming  from  a  distance  may  deduct  from  this  the  amount 
necessarily  paid  for  railroad  fare  to  reach  Dillon.  No  fee, 
therefore,  will  be  required  from  those  whose  railroad  fare  is 
five  dollars  or  more. 

Students  in  chemistry  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  chem- 
ical supplies  used  each  term.  Students  are  also  required  to 
pay  for  their  breakage  of  laboratory  apparatus. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  to  cover  use  of  reagents  and  other 
materials  is  charged  in  each  of  the  biological  courses  except 
Course  i.  In  the  graduate  department  fees  are  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  students  in  the  classes.  Students  are  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  dissecting  apparatus  in  all  the  bio- 
logical courses,  a  deposit  equal  to  the  value  of  the  several 
pieces  being  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  This  de- 
posit is  refunded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  if  the  ap- 
paratus is  returned  in  good  condition. 

The  diploma  fee  is  two  dollars. 

Class  instruction  in  vocal  music  is  free  to  all  students, 
but  those  who  take  private  lessons  pay  fifteen  dollars  per 
term  of  ten  weeks  (two  lessons  per  week)  for  lessons  in  in- 
strumental music,  or  sixteen  dollars  for  vocal  cu'ture. 

Board  and  Lodging. 

The  new  dormitories  provide  most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient accommodations.  The  buildings  are  heated  through- 
out with  steam  and  electrically  lighted.  Most  of  the  rooms 
are  arranged  for  two  young  women.  The  charge  for  board 
and  lodging  is  sixteen  dollars  per  -month  for  each  student, 
and  there  is  no  extra  charge  for  heating  or  lighting.  The 
rooms  are  thoroughly  furnished  in  every  respect  except  the 
linen,  (i.  e.,  sheets,  pillow-slips,  and  towels).  These,  as 
well  as  table  napkins  for  their  own  use,  the  students  supply 
for  themselves.  Bath-room  and  laundry  arrangements  are 
ample  and  convenient  for  all. 
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Young  men,  by  rooming  in  private  houses  and  boarding 
at  the  dormitory,  may  keep  their  expenses  within  the  same 
limits  as  the  young  women. 

Young  women  sometimes  rent  rooms  in  private  houses 
and  board   themselves.     It  is   doubtful,    however,    whether 
any  expense  is  really  saved  in  this  way,  and  all  the  accom- 
modations are  inferior  to  those  in  the  dormitory. 
Care  of  Students. 

While  most  of  the  students  attending  the  Normal  Col- 
lege are  sufficiently  mature  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 
conduct,  all  who  enroll  themselves  as  students  are  expected 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  in  respect  to 
their  personal  and  social  conduct  as  fully  as  in  other  matters. 

Only  such  restrictions  are  made  as  experience  has 
proved  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  institution, 
and  anyone  who  should  not  be  ready  to  conform  to  such  re- 
quirements, could  not  expect  to  be  recommended  as  a  teach- 
er. While  abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  for  recreation 
and  social  enjoyment,  these  things  are  always  to  be  held 
subservient  to  the  school-work,  and  in  all  these  matters  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  in  charge,  rather  than  the  judg- 
ment of  pupils,  is  decisive. 

Mail  is  delivered  promptly  at  the  dormitory.  Stu- 
dents should  order  their  mail  addressed  to  the  Normal  Hall. 
The  dormitory  is  equipped  with  local  and  long  distance 
telephone,  and  parents  even  in  distant  parts  of  the  state,  can 
usually  communicate  instantly  with  theit  daughters  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Text-Books. 

Arrangements  are  made  whereby  students  may  obtain 
text-books  at  publishers'  prices.  Such  books  as  students  do 
not  care  to  keep  permanently,  can  often  be  bought  second 
hand  at  a  small  cost. 
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Recommendation  of  Teachers. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Normal  College  is  to  provide 
trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Therefore  the  Nor- 
mal College  is  glad  to  recommend  its  graduates  to  school 
boards  who  are  considering  appointments.  If  members  of 
such  boards  will  write  to  the  Normal  College  great  care  will 
be  taken  to  recommend  only  such  persons  as  are  thoroughly 
qualified.  To  graduate  from  the  Normal  College  implies  not 
only  academic  preparation  but  so  much  practice  teaching 
that  a  pupiPs  ability  to  teach  is  thoroughly  tested.  Those 
who  do  not  manifest  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  are  not 
encouraged  to  graduate.  Consequently,  when  a  graduate  of 
the  Normal  College  applies  for  a  position  with  the  unquali- 
fied recommendation  of  the  faculty,  school  boards  may  feel 
assured  that  the  applicant  is  abundantly  qualified. 

School  boards  may  sometimes  receive  the  impression  that 
applicants  are  graduates  of  the  Normal  College  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  taken  only  a  very  little  study  here. 
It  is  earnestly  requested,  therefore,  that  when  applications 
are  received  from  such  persons,  the  school  board  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  president  of  the  Normal  College.  A 
frank  statement  will  then  be  made  of  just  what  work  the 
applicant  has  done,  and  to  what  extent  the  faculty  could 
recommend  an  appointment. 

The  college  has  found  it  inadvisable  for  members  of  the 
faculty  to  give  general  recommendations, — that  is,  recom- 
mendations which  may  be  used  in  applying  for  any  and  all 
positions.  But  on  request  letters  will  be  sent  directly  to 
superintendents  or  boards  with  whom  graduates  have  file 
applications,  giving  a  careful  statement  of  the  applicant's 
fitness  for  that  particular  position. 


GRADUATES. 

Almquist,  Ida  C. 
Barclay,  Alice  M. 
Bennett.  M.  Louise. 
Bonner,OHveL.(Sharkey) 
Bovee,  Estelle  E. 
Chambers,  Alice. 
Connell,  Helen  L. 
Cozad,  Lulu  V. 
Graver,  Flora  E. 
Dalton,  Krnella  K. 
Davee,  Henry  A 
Davis,  Flora  L. 
Driscoll,  Eleanor  E. 
Fnrrell,  Hessie  J. 
Ford,  Lucy  M. 
Foster,  Lelia   F^.  (Kirby). 
Gordon,  Mabel  C. 
Hill,  Elsie  B. 
Hopp,  Kate  E. 
Kelley,  Laura  T. 
Killoy,  Sara  E. 
LaReau,  Eva  M. 
Lenning,  J.  William. 
Lewis,  Mary. 
McCormick,  Cora. 
Marsh,  Grant  M. 
Maxeiner,Edith  (Cashmore) 
Mosher,  Maud. 
Myersick,  Ada  A. 
Newell,  Lena  B. 
O'Brien,  Mayme  E. 
Paxton,  Kate. 
Pierce,  Jette. 
Powers,  May  E. 
Reinig  Frances  FT. 
Rich,  Estelle  Mae. 
Rife,  Maidie. 
Sinclair,  Minnie  E. 
Squire,  Edna. 
Tattersall,  Pluma  K. 
Templeton,  Charlotte  C. 
Thomas,  Annie  L. 
Waldorf,  Harrie  E. 
Weldon,  Marion. 
West,  Lillian. 

Williams,  Phebe  (Comfort.) 
Wolverton,  Valeria  (Van 
Osdol). 

*T.,  Three  Years  Course;    F.,  Four  Years  Latin  Course;    P.,  Professional 
Course;   E.,  Eng-lish  Scientific  Course. 


Year 

Course 

Residence 

1903 

F 

Wisdom 

1903 

T 

Judith 

1901 

T 

(Died  Sept.  2,  1903) 

1902 

T 

Salmon,  Idaho 

1903 

F 

Virginia  City 

1900 

E 

Dillon 

1902 

F 

Silver  How 

1902 

T 

Helena 

1903 

T 

Red  Rock 

1903 

T 

Ferris 

1902 

T 

Hoquiam,  Wash 

1901 

T 

Virginia  City 

1903 

T 

vVisdom 

1899 

P 

Missoula 

1901 

T 

Lima 

1901 

T 

Rochester 

1898 

P 

Billings 

1903 

T 

Anaconda 

1903 

F 

Willis 

1903 

T 

Darby 

1903 

T 

Lima 

1903 

F 

Dillon 

1901 

F 

White  Sulph.  Sprgs 

1900 

E 

Bozeman 

1898 

P 

Billings 

1901 

T 

California 

1900 

E 

Bozeman 

1898 

P 

Clnncy 

1903 

T 

Lewistown 

1903 

T 

Lewis  town 

1903 

T 

Sheridan 

1900 

E 

Dillon 

1899 

E 

Michigan 

1903 

F 

Darby 

1903 

T 

Dillon 

1900 

E 

Dillon 

1901 

T 

Dillon 

1903 

T 

Kalispell 

1900 

T 

Dillon 

1903 

T 

Dillon 

1903 

T 

Laurin 

1903 

T 

Willow  Creek 

1900 

E 

Dillon 

1901 

T 

Lewistown 

1903 

F 

Melrose 

1899 

P 

Col.  Springs,  Col 

1903 

F 

Whitehall 

REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Town  County 

Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy. 

Bovee,  Estelle  E.  Wibaux  Dawson 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Montana. 

Graduate  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 

Bagley,  Ruth  G.  Dillon  Beaverhead 

B.  A.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Chambers,  Alice  Dillon  Beaverhead 

Montana  State  Normal  School. 
Dorchester  Delia  Dillon  Beaverhead 

Potsdam,  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

Hayden,  Ella  L.  Billings  Yellowstone 

Maine  State  Normal  School. 


Kocken,  Ada 

Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School. 

LaReau,  Eva  M. 

Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Montana 

State  Normal  College 

Love,  Laura  L. 

McLeod 

Sweet  Grass 

Kansas 

State  Normal  School. 

Squire,  Edna 

Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Montana 

State  Normal  School. 

Tattersall,  Pluma  K. 

Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Montana 

State  Normal  College. 

FOUR  YEARS  COURSE. 

Fourth  Year. 

Breslin,  Sarah 

Butte 

Silver  Bow 

Paxton,  Kate 

Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Pietsch,  Hazel  M. 

Bozeman 

Gallatin 

Rich,  Estella  Mae 

Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Simmons,  A.  Laura 

Philipsburg 

Granite 

Streete,  Ina  E. 

Butte 
Third  Year. 

Silver  Bow 

Campbell,  Euphemia 

Utica 

Fergus 

Palmer,  Sidney  Douglass           Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Second  Year. 

Auerbach,  Ida 

Helena                 Lewis  &  Clarke 

Fogarty,  Alice  D. 

Sand  Cliffs 

Chouteau 

Hawker,  Minnie  L. 

Corvallis 

Ravalli 

Morse,  Blanche  M. 

Dillon 

Beaverhead 

Pickett,  Natie  Theo 

Helena 

Lewis  &  Clarke 

Sicora,  Anna  A. 
Streit,  Minnie 
Wright,  Myrtle  L. 


Carroll,  Joseph 
Lindfors,  Verena  O. 
Perry,  Maud  L. 


Red  Lodge 
Dillon 
Utica 

First  Year. 

Billings 

Sheridan 

Avon 


Carbon 

Beaverhead 

Fergus 


Yellowstone 

Mndison 

Powell 


THREE  YEARS  COURSE. 


Buck,  Lucinda  E. 
Clothier,  Francis  A. 
Coykendall,  Myrtle  M. 
Edwards,  Stella  V. 
French,  Mayme  F. 
Goodson,  Alice  M. 
Howard,  Florence 
Larned,  Blanche  M. 
Mcintosh,  Mamie  R. 
Morris,  Anna  R. 
Myers,  C.  Hernice 
Myers,  Harriet  C. 
Myers,  Mabel  Montana 
Raj^mond,  Delilah  E 
Schroeder,  Helen  H. 
Selwa}r,  Kliza  M. 
Squire,  Grace  R. 
Tyree,  Bessie  ML 
Wilson,  Mary  Lee 
Woodward,  Mary 
Woodward,  Sophie 
Wright,  Effie  V. 


Third  Year, 

Helena 
Bozeraan 
Anaconda 
Whitehall 

Dillon 

Livingston 

Anaconda 

Great  Falls 

Dillon 
Livingston 
Livingston 
Livingston 
Livingston 
Sheridan 
Deer  Lodge 

Dillon 

Dillon 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 

Miles  City 

Divide 

Divide 
Manhattan 


Anderson,  Katherine  A. 
Brewer,  Belva 
Carter,  Mary  M. 
Chambers,  Gertrude  M. 
Chase,  Frances  L. 
Colemsin,  Winifred  H. 
Condon,  Nellie  C. 
Davison,  Iv}^  L. 
Griffith,  Margaret 
Haines,  Katharin  M. 
Hamilton,  Dora 
Hanson,  Herbert  C. 
Hurley,  Anna  M. 
Lambrecht,  Lillian 
Lavigne,  Edjthe  K. 


Second  Year. 

Lewistown 
Town  send 
Miles  City 
Livingston 

Butte 

Miles  City 

Anaconda 

Jardine 

Butte 

Ennis 

Storrs 

Dillon 

Miles  City 

Butte 

Billings 


Lewis  &  Clarke 

Gallatin 

Deer  Lodge 

Jefferson 

Beaverhead 

Park 

Deer  Lodge 

Cascade 

Beaverhead 

Park 

Park 

Park 

Park 

Madison 

Powell 

Beaverhead 

Beaverhead 

Custer 

Silver  Bow 

Silver  How 

Gallatin 


Fergus 

Broadwater 

Custer 

Park 

Silver  Bow 

Custer 

Deer  Lodge 

Park 

Silver  Bow 

Madison 

Gallatin 

Beaverhead 

Custer 

Silver  Bow 

Yellowstone 


Loftus,  Delia  M. 
Mcintosh,  Lottie  B. 
McManus,  Rose  Ann 
Morrow,  Maud  C. 
North,  Ella  M. 
Owsley,  Cora  C. 
Owsley,  Edna  M. 
Ross,  Margaret  J. 
Scott,  Martha  A. 
Sharp,  Mabel  M. 
Sutherland,  Esther  H. 
Taylor,  Carl  B. 
Templeton,  M.  Echo 
Wyatt,  William  R. 


Abercrombie,  Maud  E. 
Albro,  Nellie  B. 
Campbell,  John  M. 
Crowley,  Clement  F. 
Davidson,  Grace  M. 
Drummey,  Elizabeth  S. 
Erwin,  Myrl  B. 
Featherly,  Georgia 
Harrison,  Carrie  O. 
Hughes,  Jessie 
Johnson,  Olga  V. 
Kelly,  Mary  E. 
McLang,  Mary  H. 
Morrow,  Florence  E. 
Norville,  Julian  R. 
Noyes,  C.  Raymond 
Preston,  Mattie 
Richey,  Erne  A. 
Tattersall,  Ralph  C. 
Thompson,  Leta  M. 
Thornton,  Marcia  E. 
Tong,  Gladys  E. 
Wade,  Nellie  F. 
Wilson,  Rena  May 
Wofford,  Mabel  M. 


Billings 

Dillon 

Anaconda 

Belt 

Livingston 

Parrot 

Parrot 

Argenta 

Deer  Lodge 

Anaconda 

Helena 

Dillon 

Anaconda 

Philbrook 

First  Year. 

Red  Lodge 
Ferguson 
Utica 
Butte 
Thompson 
Dillon 
Dillon 
Dillon 
Bannack 
Bozeman 
Race  Track 
Anaconda 
Anaconda 
Fort  Benton 
Jefferson  Island 
Dillon 
Thompson 
Butte 
Dillon 
Boulder 
Columbia  Falls 
Wisdom 
Dillon 
Miles  City 
Stockett 


Chapman,  Clara  D. 
Innes,  Mary  L}de 
Jones,  Delia 
Leland,F)lla  Pond 
Norris,  Hettie  Wilkins 
Owsley,  Anna  W 
Stone,  Albina 
Swain,  Mira  L. 
White,  Elizabeth  H. 


Special  Students. 

Dillon 


Yellowstone 

Beaverhead 

Deer  Lodge 

Cascade 

Park 

Madison 

Madison 

Beaverhead 

Powell 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  &  Clarke 

Beaverhead 

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus 


Carbon 

Madison 

Fergus 

Silver  Bow 

Missoula 

Beaverhead 

Beaverhead 

Beaverhead 

Beaverhead 

Gallatin 

Powell 

Deer  Lodge 

Deer  Lodge 

Chouteau 

Madison 

Beaverhead 

Missoula 

Silver  Bow 

Beaverhead 

Jefferson 

Flathead 

Beaverhead 

Beaverhead 

Custer 

Cascade 


Beaverhead 


PREPARATORY  COURSE 


Berry,  Grace 
Campbell,  y\ary 
Carey,  Eida  V. 
Child,  Josephine 
Coleman,  Anna 
Conrow,  Mabel  T. 


Provo,  Utah. 
Utica 
Melville 
Great  Falls 

Butte 
Bozeman 


Cunningham,  Cordelia  E.  Columbia  Falls 


DeAtley,  Stella  B. 
Durnford,  H.  Mignonia 
Elliot,  Bessie  J. 
Feather^,  Charlotte  A. 
Fields,  Elizabeth  A. 
Gallup,  Marie 
Geertson,  Georgina 
Green,  Jennie  M. 
Johnson,  Ada  M. 
Keith,  Ethel 
Kennedy,  Hazel  C. 
Laeuger,  Birdie  H. 
Lucey,  Kate  A. 
Madsen,  Ida  M. 
Matheson,  Charles  O. 
Miller,  Alice  R. 
Nash,  Susie  B. 
Newton,  Amanda  C. 
Newton,  Fliza  M. 
Paulson,  Mary 
Pond,  Lula  B". 
Pope,  Hattie  E. 
Powell,  Stella  M, 
Rees,  Kathrene  E. 
Sandidge,  Ruby  C. 
Sanger,  Hazel  C, 
Sappington,  Jennie 
Shedd,  Marie  E. 
Shore},  Belle 
Simpson,  Elizabeth  Pearl 
Slocum,  Emily 
Slocum,  Lavina  M. 
Stone,  Maud  A. 
Swain,  Joseph  Ward 
Watson,  Sue 
Wells,  Samuel  P. 
Woodhurst,  Ada  F>. 
Woodhurst,  Fvlla  H. 


Whitehall 

Carlton 

Highfield 

Butte 
Bozeman 
Dillon 
Salmon,  Idaho. 
Bozeman 
Chesnut 
Big  Timber 
Butte 
Columbia  Falls 
Butte 
Jefferson  City 
Billings 
Columbia  Falls 

Chester 

Columbia  Falls 

Columbia  Falls 

Belt 

Corvallis 

Norris 
Whitehall 
White  Sulphur  Springs 
Bozeman 
Butte 
Sappington 
Willow  Creek 
White  Sulphur  Springs 
Rockvale 
Potomac 
Potomac 
Dillon 
Dillon 
Belgrade 
Ferguson 
Kibbey 
Kibbey 


Fergus 

Sweet  Grass 

Cascade 

Silver  Bow 

Gallatin 

Flathead 

Jefferson 

Missoula 

Fergus 

Silver  Bow 

Gallatin 

Beaverhead 

Gallatin 

Gallatin 

Sweet  Grass 

Silver  Bow 

Flathead 

Silver  Bow 

Jefferson 

Yellowstone 

Flathead 

Chouteau 

Flathead 

Flathead 

Cascade 

Ravalli 

Madison 

Jefferson 

Meagher 

Gallatin 

Silver  Bow 

Gallatin 

Jefferson 

Meagher 

Carbon 

Missoula 

Missoula 

Beaverhead 

Beaverhead 

Gallatin 

Madison 

Cascade 

Cascade 


*The  list  of  preparator}^  students  includes  also  those  not 
pursuing  regular  courses,  even  though  some  of  their  studies 
may  be  more  advanced  than  the  preparatory  year. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  1903. 


Adams,  Mary 
Albion,  Anna  A. 
Benn,  Effie  F. 
Blessing-,  Edyth 
Boland,  Inez 
Boland,  Iva 
Berry,  Grace 
Bovee,  Estelle  E. 
Chrisman,  Ma^  E. 
Cook,  Ida  M. 
Corley,  Mary  F. 
Curran,  Mary^ 
Dalton,  Ernella  K. 
Davies,  Mary  J. 
Disbrow,  Eva  Claire 
Drummey,  Elizabeth  S. 
Edwards,  Stella  V. 
Evans,  Fred  erica 
Farrell,  Bessie  J. 
French,  Mayme  F. 
Geertson,  Georgina  M. 
Hapner,  Leora 
Hoover,  Claudia  I. 
Imboden,  Jessie  L. 
Innes,  Ma^  Lyle 
Keese}^,  Laura  A. 
LaKeau,  Eva  M. 
Lenharr,  Emma  L. 
Lynch,  E.  Florence 
McCo} r,  Marie 
Mcintosh,  Lottie  B. 
Mcintosh,  Mamie  R. 
Patterson,  Lulu  B. 
Puefsle}^,  Ella 
Ralston,  Jennie 
Rich,  M3^rtle 
Ronan,  Margaret  T. 
Russell,  Ma}' 
Sauerbier,  Mary^  L. 
Sauerbier,  Myrtle  D. 
Schroeder,  Helen  H. 
Selway,  Eliza  M. 
Sheppard,  Maud  E. 
Slater,  Margaret  B. 
Streete,  Ina  E. 
Streit,  Minnie 
Thibault,  Nina  C. 
Thomas  Annie  L. 
Vance,  Myrtle  K. 
Wade,  Nellie  F. 


Dillon 

Harlem 

Great  Falls 

White  Sulphur  Sprin 

Great  Falls 

Great  Falls 

Provo,  Utah. 

Wibaux 

Bozeman 

Boulder 

Stevensville 

Stockett 

Butte 
Aldridge 
Kalispell 

Dillon 

Whitehall 

Great  Falls 

Missoula 

Dillon 

Salmon,  Idaho. 

Bozeman 

Great  Falls 

Fishtail 

Dillon 

Brit 

Helena 

Belt 

Mar3rsville 

Idaho  f^lls,  Idaho 

Dillon 

Dillon 

Fort  Benton 

Fort  Benton 

Chouteau 

Missoula 

Missoula 

Anaconda 

Virginia  City 

Virginia  City 

Deer  Lodge 

Dillon 

Great  Falls 

Butte 

Butte 

Dillon 

Fort  Benton 

Twin   Bridges 

Bozeman 

Dillon 


Beaverhead 
Chouteau 
Cascade 
Meagher 
Cascade 
Cascade 

Dawson 

Gallatin 

Jefferson 

Ravalli 

Cascade 

Silver  Bow 

Park 

Flathead 

Beaverhead 

Jefferson 

Cascade 

Missoula 

Beaverhead 

Gallatin 

Cascade 

Carbon 

Beaverhead 

Cascade 

Lewis  &  Clarke 

Cascade 

Lewis  &  Clarke 

Beaverhead 

Beaverhead 

Chouteau 

Chouteau 

Teton 

Missoula 

Missoula 

Deer  Lodge 

Madison 

Madison 

Powell 

Beaverhead 

Cascade 

Silver  Bow 

Silver  Bow 

Beaverhead 

Chouteau 

Madison 

Gallatin 

Beaverhead 


Willis,  Jane  Bailev 
Wyatt,  William  R~ 
Young-,  Myrtle 


Havre 

Philbrook 

Three  Forks 


Chouteau 

Fergus 

Gallatin 


Summary  by  Montana  Counties. 


Beaverhead 43 

Gallatin 17 

Cascade _._16 

Silver  Bow 16 

Madison __12 

Deer  Lodge 9 

Park 9 

Chouteau __8 

Missoula __-8 

Fergus _7 

Flathead 7 

Jefferson _7    Teton 

Total  Montana 195 

Other  States 4 


Custer 5 

Lewis  &  Clarke 5 

Yellowstone 5 

Carbon 4 

Powell 4 

Meagher 3 

Ravalli 3 

Sweet  Grass 3 

Broadwater 1 

Dawson 1 

Granite 1 

1 


Total 199 


Anderson,  Hugh 
Andrus,  Fern 
Barnett,  Rita 
Bishop,  Jean 
Bond,  Ethel 
Brewer,  Belva 
Burfeind,  Bertha 
Carter  Mary  M. 
Condon,  Nellie  C. 
Coon,  Nancy 
Craver.  Eda 
DeAtley.  Mella  B. 
Drunmiey,  Elizabeth  S. 
Featherly,  Georgia 
Fishburn,  Kate 
Foster,  Norah 
French,  Anna 


Anderson,  Katherine  A. 
Campbell,  Euphemia 
Carter,  Florence 
Durnford,  H.  Mignonia 
Featherlv,  Nannie 
French.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Fogarty,  Alice  D. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

PIANO. 

French,  Gertrude 
Gallup,  Marie 
Gilbert,  Minnie 
Gilbert,  Montana 
Hanson,  Mae 
Henneberry,  Archie 
Irvine,  Stella  W. 
Johnson,  Ada  M. 
Jones,  Winnie 
Kennedy,  Hazel  C. 
Koontz,  Paul 
Kuntz,  Mrs.  A. 
Lindfors,  Verena  O. 
McDonald,  Hazel 
Metlen,  Gertrude 
Morse,  Alma 


VOICE. 

Goodson,  Alice  M. 
Hawker,  Minnie  L. 
Innes,  Marj^  Lyle 
Kaiser,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Lamont,  Grace 
Lovell,  Lena 


Morse,  Blanche 
Morse,  Stelia 
Oliver,  Carrie 
Pad  ley,  Maud 
Paulson,  Mary 
Petersen,  Lillie 
Provolt,  Beulah 
Ross,  Mayme 
Schuler,  Emma 
Scott,  Fay 
Scott,  Fern 
Selway,  Mabel 
Sicora,  Anna  A, 
Sutherland,  Esther  H« 
Thomas,  Juanita 
Tong,  Gladvs  E. 


Morris,  Anna  R. 
Mott,  Florence  B. 
Paxton,  Kate 
Rich,  Estelle  Mae 
Rife,  Maidie 
Williams,  Mrs.  F.  N. 


